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INTRODUCTION 



«* The^inancing of Catholic education^^as ^ always' been a source of cdncarn ^ 
and inter^est to a41 those involved in operating Catholic schGolg . . There is a ' 
constant (search fo^r new methods, new ideas in the area of finance. ^In 1974 
and 1975, the NCEA, ^ through ths^work of the Finance Committee of the Chief 
Administrators Department, presented national conferences on Catholic school; 
finance". The work o^* these confereinc^s was published in two books. These 
books are extremely valuable reference works for those^interested in al^as- 
•pecfs of* flnstncing Catholic educat ion. '^They present 'the thinking and the^ 
Tesearch.of a number of educational practitioners speaking and writiTig froni 
their experier^ye- ^ , .. ' ^ ; 

This p^^ent book presents the work of 'the Third National Conference on 
Catholic School Finance. -It is' intended to.be a summation of the papers pre- 
sented at that conference. The conference was held in DallaSj Texas from, 
March 6f95 1977. This conference intended to build on the past ones. There- 
fore^ it introduced some new approaches to subjects previously treated as in^ 
Ms. Cappell^s talk oji all lay schools, as well as aew topics such as Dr. Appel*s 
talk on marketing. ; ^ " . j ' \ 

^. In preparing the talks f^om ^he conference for publicationj some editing 
has-been done. In order to avort duplication ^ substantial parts of tne talks . 
on tHijtion and accoun-ting which appeared ^in previous^, conference jeports have 
befni"oi£lited in this publication. While the presentations were deemed essential 
.ttf thd^s^^}^\i;|tend^ their first conference/ it was felt that ther^ was no need 
tV^^%edt,f|^te^mte\hem entirely in this book. Reports from the- 1974 and 1975 ; 
confei;0rice&:«^^ available from the NCEA Publications Office. ^ " 



" I; wish.^o express my sincere appreciation to Ft-. John Plynn Who has 
s^rve4 falt;^ fully as chairman of the CACE Cobmittee on Finance. Without his 
'in^ltia^i\^e Md effort, the 1977 conference would never been held. ' Thanks are 
due ais> f tf'^all the members of the\^Finance Coiranittee as well as to, tltfe pre- 
s%titer4./. Special thanks to our Dallas hostess, Sr. Caroleen Hensgen^ Super-^ " 
intendelit of Education^ for the diocese of Dallas. Finally, most especial 
thank^^/must go to Ms. Mary Glenzinski , the Conferencejsecretary who prepared 
fhls t^ok. % ' , . ^ . / ■ 



Msgr.,' Francis X\ Barrett 
Executive Director - 
Department of Chiefs Administi'ators 
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THE THEOLOGY OF FINANCE 

, Robert E. Tinker i 
Pdrtnelr, Gonser Gerber fihReP^Stulir 
Chicago, Illinois 




Religious educatioii. Catholic edUcatipii is a; 
priest ministers to men,* women and ^children with^ f 
will make his' a heaJ^g^, saving ministry, 
out for the hearts and^-souls df people. Sometimes pe 
sonie'tiines they are no/ 



aS^^ntdt,®-' in faith . : 
^^^tk^that thr^gii -him God 
T^ough^ thf pflest , God jreacfie 
e sire respgiisive 
There are fto guar^ntfees. W^^^.:. *^ * V 




A teacher meets ^pupils — child or adult-i^witli ^aitW^tha^ experiejtc^^of 
learning and growtb will take place, niere are, times^wl^n the" response !is^,^ 
good and tim.es when^^At is not.; There are no .guarantees ^ ^ r V 

, ; - ^ . y : '/ Ev. VA 

The Church and the priest are cQnijnissiQned to minister to those ^Iri need 
of salvation; the school and the teacher are challenged' to ^oxide educdtwn < 
for the uninformed, together, the Church and the. ^school pass dDwrt^the herfta 
of faith and leaniing. They encourage the ^iscovery^ of new facts 'g^nd inter- 
pret God^s continuing, revelation to man 'Ther^ are no ^guarantees: ^ 




There are great challenges to any Qftort/ llftile ther^are disappqintinent$^ 
there are many succesies. The leap of faith produces great gain for man's re-' 
lation with God. By faith Churches have been built where none stood decades ' 
or generations ago' and from whose miiristries alt benefit. By faith schools 
have been built md staffed. Open to all ^ they hav^ provided 3^eIigiWs educa- . 
.tion for significant sectors of our society^ / .These churches and-^schodls have 
been built by the, hard work and sacrifice o'^f men and women whos^ minds and ^ 
hearts have been touched by God. They, are strong statements of man's partner- 
^shLp with God in a worshiping^ teachings healing ministry for all people. 

Financing the Church and the school in their joined missions is a task 
that challenges the best \y can bring to it. Pyramiding costs, escalating 
salaries / Soaring fuel bills, changing patterns of enrollments "recjuire ^resh 
thinkings sound judgment and much wisdom of boards and administrators.. 



J 



What is required to survive? First , state your t&mmitment. You must 
accept and believe your faith. You must'accept and believe in your education 
and its programs. You must bring integrity to your wo^shipingV praying and 
preaching; tp your teachings learning arid yoj^r eff6rtl to inspire others to^ 
learn. Your lives---personal and profassional--must give witness to what you 
believe' and confirm what you teach. It is riot possibl:© to get otheM to be 
iieve what you do not believe^ or get otl^ers> to practice, what you' d6^ot * 
practice, or to get others to learn what you consider unimportant an'^ tri- 
vial. ' ' * ' ^ 
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thtf focus of Catholic education is a true integration of faith and learns 
- ing. ■ : There i^ nothing thepreUcal about it, nothing '»if^,*»'^ It is^ being ^and 
^doing^; it'is/receivih^^^^ giving. ' ItHs an eKfci/ting combihation of acc^tanae. 
•,.Jove^ -discipline/.^faith^ knpwlrt^ persistencei trust, commitment and ^isk". . 
' It IS a highly subjectiv© , Experience that ig new and fresh each day - ' ^ 

\*\ ^ The facts^ o£ your taith are to be learned amd mastered^ They must be- ^ 
Qommmiicated by teaehers with enthusiasm^ iii their lives and in their teaching* 
The school cannot be separated from the Church, the parish or the diocese, ^ 
The facts about "each of these are important. A listing should" include- 

• , . . ^ ' . ' _ > , . ^ ■ ' . ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

Whom does your Church serve? How many people does it^ minister\to?- * 
How many ^families? ^How long haa it served? mit ministries f re available? 

Whonfounded'^you^ parish .and your diocese? When? Wh^ in the community 
are not now reached by the Church? . ^ , 

What resources irf dollars, people and^ facilities are used in'carrying 

out the mission of the Church? ^ . ^ ' J ^ 

What programs. and services does the school ^ffer? "To whom ara these pro- 
- grams and- services available? What is the enrollnient? ^ 

Wha are the administrators? Who are the members of the Board? i^at are 
. the qualifications of each? 

What is your physical plant? | 

■ Hpw^ many books are ^in tjie library? What .other learning tools sudh as^ 

laboratories, teaching aids, aqdio visual resources are available? . ^ ' , 

What is your budget? l^^at are the sources of incoirie? How is this money, 
spent? What are the total assets of the school? What are the liabilities*?. 

: What does it cost to educate a child at each grade level? 'what/y6es it 
^ cost to put a teacher in a classroom? What do special teachers^ coordi^ 

, nators and consulttants Mst? ' ' / 

i."" ' ' ■ _■ ' -^ ■ 

What is the gap between 'the cost of education and the income ^receaved 
from* tuition and. fees? How 'is this gap closed? Or, is-^it? 

How many alumni, graduates ^and former students, are products of ypur * 
school? Who are they? Where are they? ; - ^ ^ ^^ * 

Who paid for thfe feuildings and^.the other learning . TiSour-ces nOW^iji^use? > ■ 

Once the facts o^ your program are known, they must ;ConstaWl|^,^^ evalur^ . 
ated. t^gain, we^can ask § series of questions regarding them: 

Are your programs and services meeting, the needs'' of thos^ in the church, 
^ school ar^ community? Are they of the quality needed an J expected? 
Should old ones be changed or new ones added? ' . . 
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Are/the physical resources of buildings and equipment adequate? Are your ■ 

- . 'buildings well used--each day? throughQut the year? Hpw-might' ^fHey bet- 
- **= ter be used? • \ ■ * , " 

- *-Are' adtninistratprs and teachers properly equijpped for their assignments? , 

Are their obj ecti.ves ctear? Do their objectives match those of the schooli? 
Of the Church? ' . ^ ^ ^ ' . . . 

. ■ ' ^ •• r ' . ■ ■ . / 

Is your budget adequate? If not ^ where is it inadequate? How much? What 

difference does it niate? To^ whom? WJiat impact does thi^ haVe on' the , ' . . 
students and the CKurch?, , / ■ ' / 

It is also important to report the facts to those being served and to 
/the many who have varying degrees of interest in what you are doing and who 
^cah have an impact on your ability to, continue. to do it. This is not a one 
•time effort. It is a co'ntinuihg responsibility. ^ ' . ' ^ 

Following this, seek the* evaluation of these facts by those you serve 
and those you seek to serve.- Involve key publics as parthers with you in 
exaJnining and firming up your philosophy and statenient of commitments Ask 
>them to help plan short range and long range objectives and to help carry out 
the agreed upon programs* . ^ ^ * 

As educatorSs you hold a sacred trust^-the education and tfte formatMn of 
the minds and souls of boys' and girls^ men and woroes^are in your care, m ainin- 
istrators and teachers ^ it is difficult to maintain the fine balance of the*^. ' 
secular with the sacred, the finit^ with the infinite. Bu^ try you must. 

The facts otf' your program fttttst be matched with truth and value. Only as 
inst^itutions which serve people and their needs are worthy of being continued 
and'' preserved for future fenerations. Only then may tHey become worthy in=^ 
struments of God, Your institutions must be interpreted in all that they do 
tp Serve' maUj se-God's dreams for man shine clear. As ref >ected by men^ they, 
must -be adequate dreams^ worthy dreams.'' . 

The .financing of these programs of the Church and sch^l must be achieved. 
Make no mistake, there is no lack of money. All the res^^cms_JD#--this^ world 
and of the nejct are God|s* The lack is in us and in ouy perception of what 
we're ^bout in partnership with Him, / '"-'-^ / 

" ' " - ^ " i. ^ .. # ^ 

Commujilcate well the facts j the values ; the stewardship of your programs. 
Be confident in your own commitment to them, ^ God has the power to move men^s 
hearts and minds and give the increase* 

camine carefully your areas of strength. No ingredient is more impor- 
tant Shan a teacher,. In Catholic schoolsV, the teacher is a special kind of 
pers^ bringing a unique commitment* Be that teacher a priest ^ a brother, a 
nun/Wlay* man or^ a lay woman, let us examine each briefly and with special 
insighr:^ ^ ^ , - , 

Wiat:^ is a pMest-teacher? Deseribe what he brii^s to his task, what 
he represents^, for whom he prays and why; h^w, as a^man^ he wrestles 
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with, temptation, gets discouraged, .is tired, ,y-et he keeps on" giving and 
forgiving, teaching and learning. Describe his influence on boys and 

. girls, on young ^n and women. . His hours are long, sfent in' many minis- 1, 
tries to people. ^His life is a witness to his faith./ What a privilege 
It- would be to many parents and friends alike, to undbrwite the cqst "^v 
of putting a priest-teacher in the classroom fora year, a month a week 

. a day. ~ " ' ' 

What is a nun-teacher? How. many times her prayers penetrate the dark' 
veil dropped over a family _ or a life. How often her touch and her pre- 
sence bring healing, understanding and peace.' How often she brfngs 
laughter, openness and understanding to the lives, of others . . How, facing 
temptations, weakness and uncertainties pressing in from aH sides,' she 
IS, used by God to bring light, knowledge, lo^^e and forgiveness. .Wouldn't 
yit be, a privilege to pay for a nun-teacher in the classroom? That puts - 
the meaning of teaching' in a Catholic school in a different value context 
and the response and involvement of people in Catholic 'education will be 
quite different. , 

. What is a brother-teacher? He is dedicated to a special form of ministry, 
teaching. All his waking hours and energies are focused oji bringing ex- 
cellence, the excitement of learning and discovery to students. Tired 
' though he may be, his life forces are used up in service to mankind for 
^od and the Church. Patient when others are short, he counsels and eh- 
courages students over rough- spots wlien teachers in other schools have 
gone home'. He is a man of prayer. \He is, a man o.f action responding to 
God'^ will. Wlfat jreater investment in education could a caring persolT" 
make than that Of putting a brother-teacher in a classroom? 

^ ■ r I . ] . ^ ^ 

What IS a lay-teacher? He or she is dedicated by choice.to Catholic-' edu- 
cation. He/she is, avaij-'able to ^he stucAnt, wh-o is puzzled, ^ who doesnSt un- 
derstand, who is frightened or threatened by f problem between dad and 
mother and who -can't concentrate in class, but wants to Ifearn- He/she 
is responsive to the child taunted by: his peers to cheat,, to give way * 
■ to a momentary passion. He/she often takes time after eleven at night 
to write personal comments- on each student's paper so they may learn 
and be encouraged. Wouldn't many parents' or friends. respond with joy to 
helping pay tc^'^ut such a lay-teacher in -the classroom? 

It .is also necessary'to explain the curriculum.. Have you taken, time to 
communicate to the. people what -Is art, what is music, what is history, in 
man's world and in God's? What do we say of /the many disciplines that are. ' 
tools for action, that bring insight, understanding and enrichment to mane's ' 
encounter with himself, his fellQw'Jmen, his world? Report these in a mean- 
ingful way as they really are in value^.terms/ in peopl* terms, in God's terms. 

Money is necessaryw It is a fact ;of,, our materiatKworld 'no administrator 
can ignore. Its need represents mor jl'tfan; money need:. ;. It 'represents service 
.and ministry impbrtant to people. ; .!.' 

• ■ t '■ ■ ■ , ' .. 

Giv,^ people, your people, opportunity to respond to their needs and in- 
terests.. Are these .interests books? or mathematics? or languages? or 



geography? Spell oi^t the true value and worth of .e^'c'h ''6f these. Explain why 
they are import^t. Put a- spotright on the role tljfey f'lay in man's lives. 
Knowledge is GoJ's great gift to- man. Givf'concernid' people opportunity to ■ 
^invest m^.a sigiificant piece of the action. ^ ' . ''• \ p.- > 

You assume people know all about-, what you do and its impbr'tance ^They 
don't. Because. they don't, budgets are slim, facilities and to;qls atfe less 
than adequate. If they knew, a surprising nujnber would care and'refcnd. ' 
Prepare a catalpgue of investment opportunities, not to be mailed, |ut for. 
you and key volunteers to use In reporting your stewardship and plaA for 
your year and years ahead. • , ■ 

How many dollars., will Hnderwrite t-he total religious education of' a child 
for the year? That's an: unknowp* quantity, but- a great investment. / 

Dream no little dreams, they but shrivel the heart. , ' 

• Dr|am .the big dreams that challenge men's souls , 
stir the blood- -that give men a meaningful partner- ^ 
ship|with God in His plan of salvation for man, . 



1. 



Inspired by a statement of Daniel Burnham 
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THE BOARD'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCE 



Rev, Robgrt iV, Wilson 
Vicar o£%ducation 
Diocese of Fort Worth 



whom? 



The Board*s responsibility for finance. IVho is in charge of what for 



Bishop? and/or 

Superintendent? and/oi\ 

Pastor? and/or 

Principal? and/or 



DiocQS^n Pastoral Council? 
Diocesan School Board? 
Parish Council? 
Local School Board? 



It would seem' to me that we need not dwell at length on the distinction 
.between administration and policy, on whatever level. Msgr. Olin Murdick^ has 
given excellent workshops throughout the country on the distinction between 
administering policy and making policy. Most of you have read the literature 
on this matter, I would like to say that financial matters certainly are of a 
policy nature. Not only the setting of a budget^ but also the development of. 
resources to meet the budget are within the purview of the Board of Education, ^ 
whether the local or diocesan board. Granted, the Board- of Education does not 
function as a board outside of its sessions/ I have seen disasterous conse- 
quejices of an individual board member visiting a school and trying to make ad- 
ministrative decisions. He or she has no authority outside of the board meetin 
itself. However, the board can and should set up special comjnfttees which may ' 
be made up of other than board members. A legitimate committee for an ad hoc 
purpose would be a finance board. 

Financing the parish school may be the responsibility of the parish and 
the parish council, but the school board certainly has a primary responsibility 
for that same concern. The diocesan scliool board may.be concerned about financ- 
ing all of the schools,, but the local schools should take the first and fore- 
most interest.. If we reduce the proposition to the absurd, the responsibility 
for financing is^ the bishop/s or even the pope^s\ Effectively, finance, like 
every other area, is best dealt with on the most local level possible, with 
the national and international levels contributing what the local areas cannot 
contribute. Each area must be concernecl with its own constitutency, but should 
also contribute to the^^ole of which it is a part. A diagram of concentric 
zones or areas of responsibility foTlows. ' 



1 Msgr.- Murdick is the Secretary for Education at the. United States Catholic 
Conference. . 




CONCENTRIC ZONES 



Another way of looking at the question of administration versus policy 
making, is that all decftmon making^niust be done with as much inclusion of all 
concerned as is hwnanly possible .^iCtten there is authority, but no power. Do 
you remeniber the old saying, y^'^Vhat if someone gives a war / and no one comes 
We have authority ^only insofar as anyone pays attention to that authority. 
One model of the .decision making process is the power cycle. 



A. Action 



Decisions 




Evaluation 



C* Recoimi)enUation 
THE POWER CYCLE 



In this model there are both official and unofficial evaluators. In a 
school setting, the classic example of an unofficial- evaluator is t'he mother- 
who while waiting in line for her child to come out of school, chats with the 
other mothers. Sometimes the evaluation may be derogatory. Usually, when ^ 
the evaluation is negative, ^ it spins off. If it coalesces, and agroup begins 
to complain sufficiently about something, it will either tuim in on the orga- 
nization, or will be made official and pass on to the recommendation and action 
cycles. For instance, if people complain enough about a religion textbook, 
they might be made a committee to evaluate textbooks. They pass on their 
evaluation to a group of reGommenders who make their recQmmendations to the 
decision makers, who then instruct tha administration on. what action to take. 

There are also- official and unof f icial recommenders as well as evaluators,' 
The unofficial recommender can also have power. For instance, if someone 



gave $50,000 to the school Tast year, a casual recommendation may slip right 
through to action immediately. Such hidden power can be a reality ^in any 
situation. . • ' 

Official recommendations should b.e passed on to decision makers, of ' 
whom there are many. The board of education should always be one of these 
decision .making bodies but in actuality, the bishop, the. pa5.tor,>the princi- 
pal, and many others may be the onl^ official decision makei'S. Action should 
..be talken ori'lyyaf ter as ,many people ; aS' pdssible have" been ■invplvid^-th' the pro-^ " 
cess. An almost sure way for an organization to begin to deteriorate is to 
have action without the other processes involved. This would seem to be as 
true of financing as of any other Important decision that has to be made. 

Another quality of the power cycle ds that it is continuous and self- 
supporting* Immediately after action is taken ^ a new process should begin 
"consisting of feedback, new evaluations, new recommendations^ new decisions, 
and new actions* One of the processes that is performed least often, and 
most poorly, is the follow-up evaluation or feedback. To be effective^ the 
decision making process must be ongoing as a perpetual entity. 

r 

In the' area of finance research is essential. To set tuition, to sponsor 
a fund drive, to look for private business funding, is futile without knowing 
as much as you can both about the problem itself and about the constituency 
that you have. Research must be accomplished on trends in public education 
as well as in Catholic education and it should give light to the educational 
benefit of the Catholic school system in general* Local needs should also 
be stressed. For instance, what is the status of the public school system in 
the area? IVhat is the history of Catholic education in the area?. The prob= 
1 em- and the objective situation itself should be a matter of constant concern 
to the board so that it* knows the product it is attempting to sell. 

After having researched the problem thoroughly, and having kept up with 
this knowledge on an ongoing basis, the^ board should take a look at the market 
segmentation of the people served or research the population. \Vhat is the ; 
socioeconomic level? IVhat geographic areas are being served? Urban? Innpr 
city? Suburban? 'What volume are we talking about? In Sun City, CA, no one 
is permitted to settle under 50 years of age. The volume for a Catholic school 
wodld be non-existent. " Wiat benefit to the population can be demonstrated? 
At what level is your constltuericy educationally? What is the percentage of 
Catholics in the area? ^ 

Some dioceses shy away from market ^or sociological surveys because of 
the expense. I propose that any diocese with a Catholic university can afford 
a scientificllly accurate survey at minimal expense. Our o\m smali diocese 
had a survey of the entire Catholic population on a random sample basis, both; 
school parents and parents without children , in the schools, by going to the 
University of Texas at Arlington and requesting a research assistant. A 
graduate, sociology student was assi^gned the project as a master^s thesis. 
Consequently^ we had the supervision of the sociology department and, had to 
provide only secretarial help, much of which was done by student volunteers. 
Brief surveys should, be Tnade on an annual basis to know where our people are. 
The survey should be made of a stratified "sampling ; for example, survey parents 

& 
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of school children and^ parents without children in the Cathalic school, both 
older and younger parents, etc:, The sampling should also be random. The 
survey itself should be brief, to the point, and clear. Good feedback should 
be given back to tYm people concerning the results. 

One of the bs^t examples of being product-oriented, rather than people^ 
oriented, was given at a management institute I attended a few weeks ago, 
Itfhen I graduated from high school, my father gave me an Elgin watch. It was 
" awery expensiye watch. .1 had it for many years;,, and it worked very^well in- 
deed. \ I doubt that any of you have even heard of the Elgin Watch Co- within -' 
the past few years. W/dt happened? Someone usually says, "Timex!'* ' That is 
^basically ' true., but what happened was that the market researchers for Timex - 
moved their sales into drug stores. IWiereas watches had always been bought 
as jewelry, suddenly, they became popular as mass distribution items, and the 
exclrisive Elgin company was^forced out of the market. If we are not careful, \^ 
we may have an excellent products-Catholic education-^but no people to serve. 
Although we must always sell our product,, and have a product worth selling, 
we must be primarily concerned with the people, their needs, and their wants,, 
or we will never be in apposition to provide quality education, much less 
raise money ^for it. We singly will not have a constituency. 

Literature on management and problem solving abounds in techniques as 
proposed solutions. Almost any problem solving teGhnique will follow the 
evaluation^recommendation-decision-action model previously referred to in the 
power cycle. Since it seems to me that the primary function of a board in 
financing is to follow a careful planning technique, I have listed below 
an Outline of one of these, ^ 

r. 

A. PRELIMINARY PLANNING . i 

1. Brief , clear objective definition of the assignment 

(By the board) " ' 

2. Gathering the data (Research) 

3. Organizaing the da:ta (Display) 

4 . Assumptions ■ 

5. Analysis of all possible solutions, however ''far out" 
'6.- Screen the two or three best out of the fifteen to fifty 

that come up ^ 

7. Preliminary presentation of. results (Recommendation) 

8. Board = administration critique of analysis and recommendations 

9. * Revisions by the work force 

10. Final presentation to board administration (Decision) 

B. DETAILED PLANNING ■ - 

.1. Who?. . 

2. What? 

3. i^en? ■ * 

4. WTiere? . ^ 

5. How? ■ = 

6. Presentation of detailed plan to board (Final decision) ■ ^ .. 

11 ■ ^ • 



C. ACTION IMPLEMENTATION 



1. Progress reporting 

2. Updating-mqdifying the plan 

3. Completion ■ ^ 

4. Documentation 

: D. FOLLOIV^UP 



The above process allows for maximum participation in *t^e decision making 
process. National research surveys, such as those of Fatjier AndrewC'Creeley 
have indicated that people are willing to pay for quality CatlidHc %ciu4af^^^^ 
and mariy examples have been given of situations where pncte the^stahili*^ and 
longevity of the schools is proven, parents cpme forth^ and^sup|^.6 the'^lthool 
system substantially. An example of this occurred in ,the ArcMiocese ot 
Hartford, CT^ a diocese which has taken the philosoghdcsl ^st^&iifW th^t schools 
can be kept open, and indeed has done so.. The e)^|Jfnpfe giveft was\.one in which 

^a local pastor decided to raise the tuition, The%people S£jl|3,v^i"No, it was 
much too much and they vvould just have, to ^take their children out of the ^ 
schooU' During the following year, a l-ay committee was set- up to assess the 
situation^ survey the needs, make recopnendations and to.-c^me to some solution. 
Their recommendation to the pastor and the bishop was the establishment of a 
lay board, A board wasi^stablished . l^en the people saw thdt long-range 

.planning was assuring the permariende 4nd excellence ^f their school, they 
agreed to raising the tuition beyond what the pastor had originally recommended 
This is a classic example of authority being powerless without the participa- 
tUon of all levels in the decision making process. , 

There are four assumptions or axioms that I would say are true of the 
presentation given above » First, as many groups as possible should be repre- 
sented on every level of evaluation, recommendation, decision, and action. 
As the .example given concerning Hartford demonstrated, the final goals will 
be achieved sobner, more efficiently, and more completely if they are the goals 
of the entire group, and not goals imposed by authority, whether the authority 
be of the administrator or of the board, _ = 

Second, we must look/^^^the real needs and wants of the various constitu- 
encies and adjust to them. As described above, we must be people-oriented and 
not just product-oriented. Let^s face it, as board members and administrators, 
we have vested interests. Survival is an instinct that we all h^ve and ^ good 
one indeed for our physical and mental health! However, we^ must nqt 4ry to 
survive as an institution to the detrimen't of the , people we serve* It behooves 
us to constantly change institutionally arid personally so that the' People of 
God. may be served in a very real way, ' 

Third, the principles of marketing and research should not prevent us 
from trying to inspire our constituency. We haye a message to deliver, in- 
deed* a divine message, and therefore, we should try to inspire as many as 
possible in the working out of that message. It has beeif" adequately demon- i 
strated that a good recruiting program increases the enrollment ^in schools 
even as much as 25 percent. This, by the way, is one financ-iai .increase-^ 
the number of tuition paying students=-that a board can be effective in 



^bringing about in almost every case. If our j^i^o^uct is good^ we .wil"^ be able 
to sell it and to iilspire people to take part in <the benefits ■of ,]:*atholic 

. education. Let not our "testing the market and, researching, keep tfs from ai= 
ways bringing to the forefront the excellence of the product We have to offer, 

Finally, don't expect to win everyone over. Marketing researchers tell 
us that there^'is an adoption' curve^ for any new idea* Inncvators make up 'the ' 
first ^^2^1 percent. These people are •'kgoks." SVb really don*t want to base 
any change dn people who shallow goldfish. The next .groups however^ are the 
early axlopters. They make up 13^2 percent of the total popi^ation. Next is. ^ 
'the early/?mayt|rity (34 percent) and after that, the late 'majority (34 percent) . 
Final ly^- we^ have the laggards.^ who make up 16 percent of ' the total populatidn. 
As you ^might expect/ most marketing people look at the, early adopters. Us-^ 
ually^ thpy are better educated, youngerj have more money and are/ .therefore, 
better able to experiment. ^ If .we can identify the early adopters in out 
, constituencies , which is difficult .to do, we are able to test almost any 
product,' including Catholic education or 'financing it. If we are accurate in 
our assessment, eventually the great majority of people will come around. 
Notice, however, that the adoption curve is not a "belU- curve, Th« laggards 
make up 16 percent ^ not 2% percent" as do the innovators. Soine of tha^ 16 
percent will never come aro,und and we must simply face that^fa^t.^ ■ 



With Adequate planjiing/and with inclusrqn as many decision riiakers as 
possible in the establishm'ent of goald and the.means to finance them/ our CathoTic 
school system h^s a bright future. Such things as estate planning/ develops 
ment of funds from local busii^ss and foundations^ - seeking of ^dition|Ll 
parental supp'ort^ or of parish support ---^ all of thes^ are means ^ financing 
that the board can^, consider. Primarily the board should take a leadership 
in including^ people, in making , decisions about how best to finance their 
scKools . ' . ^ 
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^CURRENT .data: AND TRENDS' m CATHOAIC SQldOL ; FINANCE 



,Rfev,\Msgr> Edward Spiers 
Consultant, Sgho^pof, Ediication 
Cathpllc'41niversi% of America 




. National ;firi£fnc|iivdata on C have not been sivailable. Since 

^ / t& publicsltion of v'tlia NGEA Data Bank rep j-t , U. S. ' Catliollc ScHqo1^ 1973^1974 . 

; . Most of -tlieLfinaaiiilxLl -clata >i that reportfcinvo lved" the"l972-73 sch|ol^ia7-, As 
; ,P; A.m^mbe'r 'bf .tfte I agreed tLpbt.ftin some 

. V J 4,acki^.^a as. personnel, fi&ney and fomputerized, equip- 

V " menfc/:tjiisi^>§d± limited, to operating expeTi^tures m\ incomes of el^men= 
^\ .taFy^;S'chooH^;fp^ the yeMs bf; 1974-7 1975=76 ■ It is Sased^on a short 

■ % questiortnairei/fiorwarded only to tKo'; superintendents in each of the 29 archdio- 
^v'cesan officps :□£ education^ in the Hope 'that sufficient rtsponse would ^^be ob= ^ 

^.V- tained -to provide a reptes^eii^ative sample of what is happening and likely to 

■ take place in tie immediate future. ^ 

' ' Cooperation with this request ^for some comparative data was» amazing and ^ 
replies were received^ from. 24 of, the 29. offices. Not all were able to pravide 
complete Information for both years but such w^as provided by ten of the arch- 
dioceses* They supplied comparative financial data for both years on 1,220^ 
parish elementary schools, which, is 15 percent of the current 8,340 Schools . 
In addition, ten of the archdi^eses su^iplied non -financial data for both years 
on another l,278_schools. /The non-financial data, therefore, includes #,498 
schools, 30 percent of the total. 

Information was^: sought on tl^e two most recent years, l)'to suppiyHata to 
learn what is" happening; 2) to obtain additional data on percentage^ changes to 
compare with the earlier NCEA Data Bank Reports. ■ ' * 

Non-financial Data: ^ 2 , 498 jElementary Schools -v. 

The non-financiaf data ara necessary not only to establish per pupil 
costs and incomes, but also to datermiq,e tfends in enrojiment '^and teaching 
staffs and pupil-teacher ratios which are important factors, in studies of 
"school costs. Table' I *presents statistics on schools, teachers, ^pupils , and 
pupils per teacher for each of the 10 a^hdipceses which were not able to 'pro- 
vided complete financial data^for both years. This table also includes' the 
sub- totals of the above items of theTO archdioceses which provided complete 
data. indivldiuat statistics for these groups. can be found in Tables II, III, 
or IV. All tables can be found at the end of ''this , Article. , 

The reliability pf the data obtained from the sample archdioceses can be 
determined by using the chart below to comparf the sample (column A) with 
similar data reported in the 1976 edPition of "Catholic Schools in Action'' 
(column B) , whidh includes all schools. In shorty the current trends (com-^ 
paring 1974-75 and 1975-76) in the sample' match those of the. entire group. 
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ColumTi C in the/same chaz't pi'ovides an opportunity 't^^compare current 
changes with those taking place in. 1971-72 'compared wit}/ 1970=71* Jhese data 
were, reported in S. 'Catholic Schools, 1971-72, , J, ; /- ' 



; A,. SAMPEE 


y 1975-76 




B. CSAj • r975-76 • 


,Cv NCEA D. BANK, 1971-72 


' ^ 'dumber . / 


Change;/, 
Year 


a ' 

Number ^ 


Chanie/J , 
• Year 




Change/ 
lear 


School's. 

■ 


U,49B 




----- - -- - 1- 

8,340 


v -1. "I 


8,978 


■ -4.-1% 




869,387 , 




2,50Q,OOB 


=2,6%, 


3', 073,216 


-8.3% 


feaciiers 


33,254 


-1.2% 


99J1S 


-0.71-, 


^ " 105,570 


■-5.9;% . ' 


Rel. Teachers ^ 


11, VI; 




34^750 


,,6.9l^ 


' 46,45^' 


"'-11.1% 


Per Cent 














Rtl.l. Teachers. 


' 36% 


2 less 


-■2 les3j^ 


44% 


i> less 


Pyipil /Teacher 


; . 26,. 1 ' 


,.5 less^ 




.6 less' • 


31.0 


1 less 
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Comparisofi of columns A and B indicates .that the^ sample reiiably reflects 
the^ same trends as the entire group. Moreover, comparison of colimins- B and C 
shows that the current trends are a continuation of what started after 1970 and 
provides ^hopeful signs of a more stable future for Ca^nolic schools. Yearly 
.trends '""since 1971 can be summartzed as follows. 



School closings have declined from 4% to less than^i%. 

Pupil enrollment losses have dropped from 8% to less than 3%. 

Teacher staff losses have fallen- from 6% to less'than 1%. 

Sister losses are down from 11% to 7%; from 44% to 36% in 4 years. 

Pupil/teacher ratio decrease has slowed from 1.0^ to O.S, ''^ ^ 

Financial Data: 1 ,220 Elementary Schools. 



' Tables'\.JI^ III^ and IV present both financial and non-financial data which 
were made ^^ailable by 10 archdioceses on all their parish elementary schools 
for both li"74-75 and 1975-76. Tables II and III also inclade data for several 
^groups whicft reported completely for one of the years but they do not report 
any figures from archdioceses which were incomplete. For cOmpai;ative purposes 
and'^to^stablish trends, Table lU studies only the schools in the archdioceses 
which reported completely for bg^h years. 

Unlike the non-financial, the 'financial data are reported with a strong 
'^caveat''.; the figures .cannot be accepted as ^^cts" but only as guidelines 
and estimatesi this is true of most national/statistics. The lack of national 
uniform accounting procedures limits data interpretation. Recognizing this 
situation, the questionnaire used in the^study sought ^only "total operating 
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costs,'' and ''total schoo-l:. incomes," with some breakdown of subsidy and^nonsub = 
sidy sburces. . ™ 

Each of the archdiocet^es which i:'e5pQnded undoubtedly uses a standard foi^m 
' Of its own^ whether computerized or not.. However, examinatidn of the com^ ^ • 
puterized foi-ms, which some forwarded/ revealed several major differences 
affecting Computation of per pupil costs. In general, acc6unting procedures, 
vary on a number of "in=and:^out" items .such as^textbooks and instructional 
materials, transportation, fund-raising, cafetteri^a, student servicesv and * , 
transfers. Textbooks, for example, may be rented and irtcome ' Included as fees; 
'6t\ they may be sdld to the student and the proceeds ^tKer. netted under in- 
come or expenditure, or reported totally In each coTluiimv/ Textbooks, alone, 
can vary per pupil operating cost3 and therefore^ it is impossible 

to accurately compare archdioceses. ■ 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that each of the archdiocses did 
^ report its finan^^ial data conji^s ^ent l^y for the two years\ A coniparisc3n, there- 
* fdre, of the cuniul ative totals ^ for each year should provide a reasonably re^ 
liable estimate of financiar trends . ; 

) It has already been established that the non-financial data obtained in 
die sample- are Teprasentative of the entire group of , over 8,000 schools. It 
seems reasohSible to \oncludc that the financial data involving 15 percent of 
the, ^schools/ from large and small archdioceses in e.very area of the country, 
arb also reliable. ^ . ^ 

' = ^ ^ ^ ' • Operating Costs 

It is important to distinguish total school from per piupi l (cap) costs. 
The latter depend on pupil enrollment, while thfe former are rilatively inde- 
pendent of the . number of students. Ma^y pastors, school administx'atoi^s* and 
parish cOMittees fail to make this distinction in preparing school budgets, 
witji consequent grief . ; In general, the total cost of operating a typical 8- 
.grade parish elementary school will be the same whether it enrolls 2S0 or 300 
pupils, but the per pupil" cost rise^ when the enrollment decreases, and vice 
wersa. dVhen enrollment drops, tuition charges must not only reflect increas- 
ing operating costs due to inflation, etc.; they must also reflect the added 
cost of a lower pupil-teacher ratio. 

This relationship can be moi'e clearly seen by arranging^ the cumulative 
data from Table IV in the following chart. 



1974-75 


1975-76 . 


CHANGE 


ICHANGE 


TEACHERS 


16,562 


16,250 , 


-312 


-1.9 


PUPILS 


461,282 


44-6,678 


-14,604 


-3.2 


PUPILS/T 


27.9 


27.5 


-.4, 


-l.S 


TOTAL COST 


$167,577M 


$177,494M 


+$9,916M 


+S.9 . . 


PER CAP COST 


$363 


■- $397 


+$34 


+9.4 
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.The per pupil cost^ pei^centage (9.4) waSi much greater than, the total cost 
percentage [5*9) , basicall)^ because more students**than toachurs wore lost pro^ 
portioriately (47/i) .than'the existing pupil- teacher ratio (27, 9/1). . 

Per pupil cos't of 7 of 10 dioceses ranged from $350-450 in 1,97 4 -7S; the 
following year the range was $35p=SO0 ,:for the same groups . The mode advanced 
from the„$40n-449 interval to'= $450=499. '\ . 

... ^ M. . ' ■ ' = . ■ 

^Cost Trend|^-^J:^ 

' ' ■ --i.^ ■ • ■ 

Currently 5 total costs are increasing ' approximately 5,9 percent and per ^> 
pupil costs .9.4 percent annually. To determine what will likely happen in 
the imJTiediate future requires ^ddltioiial; information,. The last NCEA L^ata Bank 
Raport , 1973-74^ estimated per pupil costs ,which were obtained in sample sur= ' 
veys and described them as ^treasonably accurate approximations;'' Undoubtedly^' 
the compiler of that data faced even greater handicaps than the present research- 
er. The size of the survey samples was not reported f probably S% or 500 
schools) s nor did the surveys cover the same groups for^ consistency as the pre- 
sent sajiiple. On the basis of past estimates^ the NCEA projected several per 
pupil costs in U/ S= Catholic Schools^ 1973-74. ' 



REPORTED ■ 


MDUNT 


INCREASE 


1 . 






1968-69 


$17* 


a. 








1970-71 


240 


34 .8% - 17, 


d/year 






1972-73 ^ 


3i5 


31 >3% ^ 15, 


7/year 






1973-74 (budgeted) 


346 


. 9:8%' 








PROJECTED 


AMOUNT 


INCREASE 


ACTUAL 


AMOUNT 


INCREASE 


1974-75 : . 


.$380 


+10.0% 


1974-75 


$363 




1975-7*6 


^ 418 


+ 10.0% 


1975-76 


397 


9.4% 


1976-77 


460. 


+10.01 









The NCEA projections made in March 1974 are reasonably close to the data 
obtained in this current study. Together the two reports suggest that the more 
severe financial adjustments which Catholic schools faced in the late sixties 
and early seventies have come to an end, ' The reports indicate that per pupil 
costs can Be'^held within the 5 = 10% annual increase^ depending on control of the 
declining pupil/teacher ratio. Table IV shows that 7 of the 10 dioceses were 
in that range and three managed to; stay below 5 percent. 
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Some Majoi:^ Cost' Factors 



Thp three major factors in total and per pupil costs are inflation, percen= 
tagc of lay teachers, and the pupil/teacher ratio. The schooi admrnfstrator 
has some control only over the last item. Above the line-akta- in the foilowihg 
chart are again taken from the 1973=74 Data Bank Report; below the line data are 
fix^m this study. . ^ ^ 



' YEAR 


% LAY TEACHERS 


L„ _ 

- .PUPILS/T 


PP- COST 


PROF. SALARY 












1969-70 


48.6 


29 






"^970=71 , 


52.8 


30 ♦ 


$240 




I97IW72/ 


. 55:1;..,^ 


29 






1972'-73 


i 57. 8 


.28.6* . 


315 


' 61 


1973-74 


60. 1 


28.3* 


SALARY 6 BENEFITS 


t^74-75 
1975=76 


63** ■ 
64** 


27.9';^ 
^ 27.5 


363 
397- 





* By interpolation i - ■ ; . \ 

**Includes full-time equivalent of all teacher?; NCEA data does not 



These data suggest what is knov^n by experience; the higher the' percentage 
of lay teachers and the lower the pupil -teacher ratio., the higher the cost," 
The NCEA reports had little information on salaries of prof essiorials anch it is 
difficult to stattf whether the 61%'iricludes benefits, miile this currant study' 
did not request such information either, several of the archdiocesan reports 
included it (Detroit 78%, Omaha 75% and Washington " 75%) . 

The rapid turnover from religious to lay te*achers has g?:'eatly slowed. 
During the 1960s; the staff changed from almost 100% to 501 religious teachers; 

at the end of this decade, it will likely be about 301. ^ „ 

I 

This slowdown will obviously help contfain costs but the continuing decline 
in the pupil/teacher ratio will occasion sporadic rather than gradual increase 
(through ^^inflation) in tuition and fees to the parent, The effect of the pupil/ 
teacher ratio on tosts is shown in the illustration below which -is based on ^ 
1975-76 Archdiocese of l^ashington averages ($420/pupil, 26/1 ratio, 10% rise in 
total cost) . ^ . ' iv; ^ ,1 





TCHR. COSTS ' 


PUPILS 


TCHRS . 


. PUP. COSTS 


PUP , /TCHR , 


1975-76 (actual) 


$ 98,280 


234 , 


9 


$420 


■ 26/1 


^ 1976=77 (same enroll.) 


108,108 


. 234 


9 


464 


26/1 


1976-77 (more enroll.) 


108, 108 ^ 


261 


■ -9 


414 


29/1 


1976-J7 (less enroll.) ^ 


^ 108M08 


207 


9 


522 


. 23/1 
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The i^el at ionship between ^*cost control .and maintenance of eni:'ollment rs 
obvious/ In^^genaral, on the eleiiientary level the number of teachers cannot 
be i^edite^ff^except through closing of schools • or consolidation of grades,. 
The alternatiye^s^wherever^ possible, 4s maintenance of ©nroliment through re- 
cruitment among COT-hoUcs in CCD programs ami ,anio non-Cathorics through 
evangelization- E\^n >ith' tKe declining ;^ational birthrate, the average 
annual number of Cafhoric infant bapti!$ms 'during the past five years^ has been 
only slightly less than one milTiori; , ' 'Inasm^ as the current 1-8 grade level 
enrol Inients. total between 3O0,0O0-4OdvftOp^" it' would .saem the^ potential i:sk = 
there^ granted. that the location bf some schools is not as desirable as they 
could be from the viewpoint o£, population!. ^ 

'i . 

■ ■ School Income 



Respondents were requested to report the totsil amount of parish and/or 
diocesan subsidy, a5 well as other income,. The latter item is identified in 
Tables ll\ iXl^ and IV as "Nonsubsidy Income,'' » The major source of such in- 
come is. of course^ tuition and fees^^ but it would include, some fund raising 
and miscellaneous sources. Accounting procedures in parishes and dioceses 
vary in reporting income ^ well as expenditures; some, for example, raport 
all niajor fund raising for the school as church^ income and use it as part of 
the Subsidy; others may^ report such funds as ''other*' school income which^ 
then 3 would l^essen the, amount of parish subsidy or tuition .charges, 

. Since the^ 1975^74 Data Bank Report identified thi'ee sources of school 
income (subsidy , tuition, other) and the present study omitted ''other'* as a 
specific item^ the 'study of trends is somewhat complica^tfH although the con- 
clusion is evident. In the chart below^ the Data Bank Report .is^pl^ese^t#d 
^separately and then two options summarized for^ comparison with the present . 
report . ^ ; . ' 





1973.74 


Data Bank Report 






SUBSIDY ■ 


TUITION S 


OTHER 


1968=69 • 
1970-71 
1972-73 ' 


63.7% 
60.0% 
51.4% 


■ ■ 27.4% 

29.8% .: . 

' 37.5% ■. 


s 

8,9% 
10,2% 
11.1% 



■ OPTION A 


COMBINE SUBSIDY, + OTHER • 


OPTION B . - ADD % OTHER to EACH 




sObsidy 


nonsubsidy' 


SUBSIDY 


NONSUBSIDY 


,1968-69 
1970.-71 ' 

. 4972-73 


■ 72.6%, 
70.2% 

92.51 


27.4%' 
29.8% 
•37.5% 


■ . , 68% 
65% 
57% 


■ 32% 

35% 
43% . 


,1974-75 
197S-76 


, '56.0% 
5 4.0% 


44.0%' 
.46.0% , - 


56%. 
■54% 


44% 

46% ■ 
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Regarclless of the option selected tii^ canclusion is the same: the per-^ 
centage of the operating costs supported by .direct parish subsidy is ^ 
docreasingj while the percentage supported chiefly by tuition and fees is - 
increasing, Currentiy parish, subsidy accounts for slightly more than one- 
half of cosjts and is decreasing about twor percent yearly; only three ;arch= 
dioceses exceeded five percent while three were less than the average. 

It is most important to distinguish between the amount of school subsidy 
the percentage gf operating costs support eds Many parishes and dioceses ^ 
are increasing the amount of subsidu while the percentage of costs covered 
decreases. For example, in Philadelphia schoor subsidies by parishes increased 
.$500,000 but the percentage of costs covered decreased by two. Table IV shows 
that in 1975-76 the 1,220 schools received $3 million more than in 1974-75. 
However, the $97 million only supported 54% of 'the operating costs in 1975-76 
but in the previous year, $94 million was ^^ble to meet 56% of operating costs. 

Income Comparison : . 1974-75 and 1975-76 



The present sample should provide' , a more reliable guide to im_mediate fu- 
ture trends than previous NCEA data nop only^ because it is more .recent, but\ 
also because it cortipares the sajne gr oups of /l^220 schools , This minimizes, 
fs far as trends are concerned^ the variatioji in^ accounting procedures men- 
£ioned ^previously on such items as fund-raising and whether textbooks, trans-, 
portation, studejFit services [cafeteria, athletics^, etc, have be,en netted or 
reported as gross income and expenditures, since it can be safely. assumed 
that such data' were reported consistently. Such variations explain why -it 
is difficulty if not impossible, to= compare any two archdioceses. It does 
provide, however , an' opportunity for every diocese, as well as individual 
school^ tocompare themselves with other averagesv ^ ^ 

In the questionnaire, subsidy was defined as ihcome provided by the. 
parish and/or archdiocese to meet school operating costs; nonsubsidy as all 
other income. Basically, the latter is equivalent to income fromTuition ^^nd 
fee£. Table IV reports percentage changes in 10 archdioc^eses on 6 items.: ^ . 
total income, per capita Cpupil) income, percentage of operating cost covered, 
for both subsidy and nonsubsidy incotrie. The following chart summarizes the 
major findings i^epbrted in table IV in a more descriptive and understandable 
manner. 
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NONSUBSIDY INCOME ^ - SUBSIDY^ INCOME 


AMOUNT 


rncreased: $73.6=80.2 million 
( 8.8% ^ , 
Increases: In all except Oma^ha 


Increased; $94.1-97;o million 
3.0% 

Increases: Dubuque , Omalia^ St. 

Paul;, Philadelphia 
Decreases: All others except".^ 

New York (same) 


1 COSTS 
COVERED ^ 


Increased: 44% t 46% ' 
% \ In all ex^cept Du- 
'X J. ' .^buque and St-. Paul 

■'(?tts|W^;^r-^; ■' 74-75: 17%-70 
''^^Pw^;-'", 75-76: 18%-77 


Decreased :^ 561 = 54 ^ 

In afll except Dubuque 
St. Paul (same) 

Range: 74-75: S3%-30 
.. 75-76: 821 = 25 


PFR 

CAPITA 

\ 


i-ilUXt'tibcQ, - i^lDU^lOU. 

• >^ ■ -"12.5% ^ 

In all except St. 
Paul (same') 

Range.: 74-75: $64-316 
' ' ^ 75=76: $67^357 


TrjrreqqpH' ^'?n'^='?l7 {f\ Q%V 

In all except St. 
. Paul; Csaiiie) Den- 
ver > Hartford J San 
Francisco^ Atlanta 

Range: ^74=75^: $95^327 



Tuition rate should not be confused with per capita income. Since most 
schools/ have sliding scales for families, uncoiTected tuition, i^educed 
or remitted tuition for more needy families , the tuition charge would be 
higher than the ^er pupiT: incom^e . A study in Washington ■- archdiocese showed 
this .to be about 7% more. Using 10% as a national average^ .then the $180 per \ 
pupil income for 1975=76, represented a national average tuition charge o£ ^ 
abput $200. Since per .pupil cost obtained in. 'this sample was $397, and non- 
f Subsidy and subsidy sources of income were close to 50% of the costs, this 
-/seems a reliable estimate. It must be remembered, howeyei"=^ that Juit^oi^ 
range would be as great -as nonsubsidy-subsidy ranges, d^^out 20%-80, 

■ ■ ' . ■< ■ . * = . 

A summary of yearly trends verifies the conclusipn.^.that the years of 
major upheavals in staff, enroTlment and^ f inance%^^of- 0atholic schools have 
ended or are ending. The greatest and most immediate problem is holding the 
annual increase in per pupil ^costs (9.4%) and^ therefore^ tuition (12.5%) as = 
close as possible to the-current total -cost increase^^ (S . 9%) , resulting from 
inflation. The controlling factor in this problem, as outlined previously,, 
is^ maintenance of the pupil-teacher ratio, if not actually raising it. The 
smaller the class size becomes, the higher the per pupil cost, the .higher the 
tuition/ the fewer the students=-and on, until closing/consolidation, . 
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TOm^CgSTS ; increase staMlized, S.-SI, holidiTii . 

PER CA.r CQSTSi ' incxease somewhat fimi, 9. 41 ^ .iepeaids or^ ?/T ' j 

SUBS|g5f: .. -^ount— 'Incrcas e s lowed to 3%;.;£utmire low . inc 

W ^ o£ costg— dec^ea^sed to 5 41 ; w^U fa 11 

bJONSUBSIDY; ' Mount- 4ncreas^d^ 12,5^; could Hrop.,. depends en P/T 
V . , ■ yoFTastff— dnc^^ea^sed to 4<|- will rise 1-21 x^ar 

SCHOOLS: cUosings have dec! ln©d ^roiii'4l to 3ess than 1% 

PUPrLSs X osses ■ k-^e drogpeJ from 8-0 1 0 1 ess tha^^ 

TEACHERS: losses ]ia%re fallen from 6% "to less than II. \ 

SlSjrpS:^^ - decreased froiii 44% 361 of sta^ff In ^ years ' 

PUPrLS/T: ratio d ecreas^ .slonved f^oin 1 .0 "to 0.5 



^ R^crniitinert.. aniQng,; Ca.t s-cudants i n CCD anJ Mong rioii-citholics^^ (evan-- 

gelizatioii) is the solution. Mnilttadly, th©re ar€ r^sLderiti^l areas, usurped 
by conijiifrciaul or industrial dirns ^ and by highways or pa.rkwa)^5, inhere this, is . 
not pDSsll)!©; Most parents vvil 1 be sbla t o budget fo^^ ^ modesty yearly, tuitloti 
increase n^/hich paces itiflation, VN^a^ the)^ ca-nnot jlaai a.nd endureiax^e sporadic 
but frequent high tuition increase's. ^ Uiis no t only esig^ndws friistration; it 
occasicns . lack of confideTice in tKe continiied operstlan of a School. 

. TTne; abi Ut^y -df " payentJ to rueet tuitiofi Increases pa-ced v^itli indPlat-aon- is 
evideTi^ed in a reoent study by thi s r^esearche t on Che coipa.ra€i\^c contribut ions 
of pa^ishonexs in the Archdiocese of fashltigton^ for Che year^lS65 and 197 3. 
They gave. 0.91 per capita more in 197 3 Cco^^rected wltln c ons im^r price index^, 
not includinjg gheir contribu^ogis to parisFi eienienary s choolg. Iftient school " 
contHbK3oHTS?TncT5d^7^Re^^ also) ^ This 

would 0lso iffidlcate thpt" parishes 5 wh il© tFiey cannot continue to contribute"/ 
as High, a pe^c&ntage of school costs^ can con^inxie to si igh tly increase the 
total OTOunt of the scbool subsidy* ^ 

While tlnis mpoit ■ does imot dejeriKl on the Washington stiad^^ for reiiability^ 
the latter help s to astablisR both th^. ahiiity and th@ v^dll ingness of most 
Catholics in me eting tuition increased w^hich sre in tane i^ilh current infl a ^ 
t ion J \ 
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40 
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LONG^S^ANGE . PLYING tm CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 



Rev, Richard^, Conboy 
Director of* Planning 
Diocese of Pl^t^burgh 



A rather long-mnded apology for the, style of this presentation will 
enable me to provide a kind of synthesis and outline of its abmtent* At 
firsts it seemed to me' to be preferable to' 'use a style today which would 
InvGlve you In a planning process and thus promde an opportunity for you 
to recognize that many of your back-home behaviors are, in fa^ct^ planning 
vhehav^lors. I considered that if we used a method like that today we would 
have the advmtage of Identifying and isolating ^those planning behaviors, 
perhaps a chance for thetn to he p^racticed and perfected, accotdlwgly 
confirming and reinforcing those skills in you—those particular administra- 
tive skills called planning* * 

On the other hand. It does seem to me that a longer ranga goal might be 
accomplished if I simply talk with you ^today ah out plmining &q that you 
ttilght--^md I want to emphasize the word "mights" because I thltik it^s 
tentative enough~you might go away from this session not so tfluch with a 
confirmed and reinforced skill called planning j but with an idg^^^'^per 
chance even a collage of ideas about the potency ^ the potential the urgency 
the necessity of planning. The educational mode which develops ®kill is 
experiential practice 5 as you well know* The mode^hlch develops idea is a 
little more complex, and it depends largely upon reflection^ mfiectlon 
upon knowledge; and I have finally opted for a mode which leads to Ideas, 
I have done that^ partly because in this setting the only e^^rl^ntial 
practice we could provide would. be simulation (you are not, after mll^ 
sitting next to the people with whom you spend most of your working hours) . 
But partly also, 1 opted away from skill development today beotwie, 1 
confesi j if I am to dare the arrogance of being here In some liad^rship 
role at all^ I siniply prefer to take the larger gamble of dealimg with Ideas 
rather than with skills. SklllSj when everything is said and iow^ are the 
province of technicians 5 and I believe that you are not^ and t balleve most 
strongly that you must never allow yourselves to becomes or to ba percelyed 
to have become^ technicians. You are idea people, 1 want to say that you 
are the idea people^ for the ^erican Churfih of the 1980s. Moi:^ sfyoxxt that 
moraentarily , 

" This apology for style is Important to me for several Reasons* First 
of all J it provides a rationale for using my lecture style , arid therefore 
it^provldes me an excuse far keeping you reasonably passdve for the next 
little while which saves me from all kinds of threat, and it allows me to 
be tOTitrlte ahead of timfcfor the Lenten penance that I am suggesting to 



you of* * ,turr\lng one cheek and then the ^other, . , 



Second, and I hope tmch more important, it allows me to distinguisK 
between planning as a skill and plpinlng as an idea. That distinction is 
crucial to virtually all the rest of what I have to say today, 

. Ihird^^^and perhaps most Impbrtant, the apology allows m& to comment on 
the^^escrlption of you^as idea people, rather than as technicians. Let pie ' 
take that point to some little length* The Churdi. in America has always 
been an educating Church* 1 think you don't need any particular depth of' 
analysis even of the Acta oj: the Apostles or of the life of Jesus to find, 
testlmotiy that , the priority of the Church is to herald the Good News , to ; 
teach. There are other priorities of Churchy of course, and some of them ' 
are apparent from the very first moments of Jesus' public ministry^ but at 
no moment in the history of God's people is the teaching ministry submerged 
to other urgencies. Heralding the Good News is, bas always beeus and 
remains for all of history, a clear md vital expression by which the Church 
prograraraatlcally Identifies itself in time* That is how we know the Church, 
where it is and where.it operates. Other priorities have also become 
prograiranatlG just as has education^ and 1 think it's importaiit to notice 
what has happened to all of them In recent history. Td do that^ I'm go^ng 
to lean a little *on Avery Dulles' Madels of the Church , I don't think 'that 
I need td spend a lot of time. talking abput his version of models; I slmf^ly 
want to use them as a way of suggesting that each model has Its^ programinatic 
expression j and each of them is changing* 

I think it would be fair to say that "Institution*- as a certain pres^ 
ence of Church has historically been made programmatic primarily through ; 
devices of law* We know that the institution expresses itself in tlmej in 
history and In geography through expressions of policy^ through expressions , 
of regulation, md through expressions tljat create order in a social sys^^ 
tern, ' ■ ■ 

We can also recognise the historical expression of ,the model called 
"Commimity." Programiatlcally , it has been expressed in time and geography 
^y religious congregations ^ .and in a somewhat different way, by the 
Chrxstian family. - 

Historically, the model called "Sefvant" has been made progrannnatically 
present thi;ough the building of institutions^ particularly tKe institutions 
of health care, and I would include them all, but I will limit the synopsis 
of that concept to the word 'hospital,'* . . 

The model . that has prograimatlcally been expressed as "Sacrament" has 
been present primarily through devices of liturgy^ ritual, celebration^ and 
in the technical sense, sacrament-^seven sacraments. 

Historically, the presence of^the model . called "Herald" has been ex- 
^pressed .through devices of mlsslon-lsm or missionary-ism , through the device 
called pulpit, and through a device which in its largest sense would be 
called prograimied or formal education which I will try to capture with the 
word "classroom*" What I^^'d like to do Is to make a couple of points about 
this particular programmatic presence of Church, 



The. fti^st' point is that of all of the examples that we're looking at^ 
I think It 1$. fairly clear that an enormous allocation of resources has ' 
gorie into this programiatic eKpressibn of heralding the GoDa News j particu- 
larly, tn that ttiode of e3£pression called classroom. That's not a pplnti I 
think, that we need td investigate. I think we can accept that as a 
■-$iv^ti-'<mon$ people who are as fatidllar as you are with the Catholic 
school j^ystem In America. So just in that parenthesis I want people to 
notiee that of all of the ways that the CTiurch in fact. In time and'history, 
particularly im America, has chosen to be* prograranatlcally present ^ it has 
paid most atfcerition in terras of r6soiirces to being a Herald Church through 
a teaching iiiocje^ particularly in a classroom, I'm not saying that in a. 
judgmentai w^:f7 (1 think it would be interesting if you ask yourself if 
you heard it In a judgmental way,) But there are so^# noticeable implica- 
tions ot that fact, l.eV the large allocation of resources to the Herald 
model "ch rough classroom; and among thetn is this one: * }{ . . 

_ thm model of ^Church called Herald^'expressed through the classroom has 
had the highest degree of visibility of Church, and it has also occasioned, 
the highest d&gree of loyaltj- to Church, There are other words that we . . 
could u$e to try to capture all that, vis lb i 11^ and loyalty mean, I. think 
we could us«a words like '^af finlty wotds like "caring, 'V We could even use 
words like ■■approb'^tion" because it is in this programiatic eKpression that 
we have had the fullest approbation , both of the faithful^ as a group dis- - 
tln^t from hierarchy , and from the hierarchy. So we have a high degree of ^ 
approval and th^ result of that is a high degree of support'-^support that 
is, I am sur®, pattly financial ^ but goes beyond being merely financial » 
It la a support that is behavioral in many ways, and the priceless or 
perfact eKpression of behavioral sunpbrt for -that particular programmatic 
eicprasslon of Church is participatidh in it* People didj in fact^ come to 
classroams in enormous numbers, J - ^ 

That/ s a way of synthesizing , in certainly an admittedly simplistic way^ 
the modw In which the Church has made itself progranttnatlcally present* 

Let TO ,;^nter 'a parenthesis. The reason I'm^insiating on the word 
prograTcttttatlc la In order to hint it least thkt there are certainly other 
significant presences of Church, other frc«n prograTm^tic . I want to make 
that clear at the same time that 1 acknowledge that I am not going to deal 
with it t XheV€ are many enormously meaningful ways that tl>e Chureb is 
preaent in the world that are not programmatic. But they .cannot be planned,, 
and I come to you to spe^ from a point of view of plannltig* All of the 
ways chat th© Church is , in the technical sense ^ charismatlcally present to 
people 5 spontTOeously present to people , in a simple reachlng-out,. caring 
kind of wayji all those ways for the Church to be present outside the 
purview of %y presentation today, I just want to share with you some 
progrsrajmatic ^^^pression^ and talk about them, • ; * \ • 

Two things are important from what has been said so far. One is that, 
historically I in America, a very high degree of loyalty , support , affinity 
and approbation pertain to the Herald model in the "classrOom-V mode of 
expression. The other thing is that every one of these models, in the last 



12 years particularry , is changing^changlng, I think it is falA. to say , 
radically. Hie presance oj the Institution mqdel, we said^ is primarily 
e^ressed through devices of Im, regulation and order, "mat's mother 
way of saying that the iMtittition makes itself present primarily through 
decisionmaking* I don't think we need to go beyond asking the question 
-^ust' to remind ourselves what Is happening to decision-making in the-^hurch. 
There is a radical departure from one^an high-level, decision-making, ^t 
least at the locals level. In the last ten years we have even begim to I . 
create the envirotiment for new modes of decision-making , and we call them V 
shared responsibility, participative declsion-m^lng; we call them consul^ ' 
tat ion; we call them all kinds of names. That change towatd brQad=based. 
dacision--maklng is by no means a fait accoinpli. There are still many mriong 
us who believe that it Is not a good" direction to go, But the point of the' 
matter is that it's happeningi and fr6m.a sociological point of^vlew, if 
nat from a theological one, we can point to the behaviors of people which ' 
show us that^the Institution is becoming present through new ways, of making 
decisions. We, have examples called a revision of the Code of Canon Law. 
We have examples of new structures, such as counclla* We have examples of 
new behaviors called shared responsibility or participative decision-making. 
'I m suggesting to you that those are becoming sufficiently visible at pre-- 
sent in the Church to be called fomal, programmatic presanees ^ 

i . 

Similarly with, the tnodel called Coimttunitys we no longer look (and I 
think we should very carefully examine whether we ought still to be looking) 
to religious congregations as the model for Conmunlty, It's not so much 
that we don! t believe that reMglous congregation Is a model of Coimnimlty, 
It's just that we no longer bM^ieve that it's^ the only one. The congrega- 
.tions have themselves taken siriorusly, mudi more eeriously than the rest of 
us 5 the necessity to examine "what does -it mem to be cotmnimityJ- What 
they have discovered is plurlform cotimiunlty, to sudi an extent that we now 
speak broadly of CQimnunity as pertaining to eyery stable configuration of 
Christians, whethe*^ it* s the family 5 the parish, the school, the support 
group* Mytime thdre ±b a^stable configuration of faithful people /we seek 
for that stabl^/group to become comamity; and so coimurilty of faith has 
become a watchf^word, a kind of criterion for autheriticlty in the Church. 
That, I sugges't to you, is a new (or renewed) programmatic presence of 
Church . " ' . 

Similarly we discover that the Servant model is programmatlcally pre-- 
sent hot jtist in^ the form of institutions , which I have diaracterlzed by 
the word hospital, but in many, many other ways* I don't wmt to go through 
a laundry list of examples; I simply wrat to notice publicly that organized 
movements to express the Servant mode of Church are happening in Justice 
and Peac^ efforts which have identified whole new target populations of 
people in need. Typically we call "them the oppressed, and^ we have whgle : 
new definitions of what i^ means to be oppressed. It has definitions now 
called "being female, V ^'being Black," "being Hispanic," "being himgry," 
"being imprisoned," and many others* The target population for the Servant 
Church is no longer the person who ii physically 111 or physically, imable 
to provide for his well being. It is everyone who is unable for ^any . 
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reason In any place, and there are whole newpjogr^OTatic effo^^^^^^ 

made to speak to those populations. I sugg^t that is a nsK prograTOfttic 

presence of Church. ♦ ^ ^ / 

The Sacrament model has new prpgr^OTatlc expressions that I need 
merely allude to by suggesting that ritual celebration and sacrament have 
whole new ways of happening that we did not know prior to 1965, Let take 
the sacrament^ of the Eucharist— the Mastf^itself—tiiink of the ways Ite has 
chmged. Think of the ways the Sacrament of Reconciliation has ch'an|^d, 
K indeed, even in the very thrust of the word "reconcilxatidn" as oppo^i&d to 
"penance," Think of the Sacranent of Pointing, md so on, - . 

There are. radical changes in the way that the Church is prograin^ 
matically present in the world, 

L^t's look now to the moSel called Herald, The prograiraftatic chwges 
are present in that, model tods and I think it-s fair to notice them. Xhe 
Good News is not the .exclusive province of pulpits , taissionarles^ and claS9= 
roorag. But let^s talk about classrooms. Let's talk about that progl^TO-- 
matic expression of Church called school, I/d like to'^^ubmit to. you taday 
that we are in a developmental inoment which fits a classical description of 
changd , - i 

, * One' of .the ways to, observe change in a social entity is to look the 
expressions of doubt that occur within it, ssiS to plot them,^ Every social 
entity goes through a life cycleVeven the Churchy and typically that life 
^cycle can b^ plotted afe an upside^own curve. 

From a level of high coiimitment high personal Investment ^ high imtiy 
of persons (a level where doijbt is virtually suspended) , the life cyel^ of % 
a gocial entity can be plotted downwaird over time / through various stages. : 
of doubt. The first level of doi^t may be called operational. The aigns 
of operational doubt are non^conforming behaviors. Questions arise ^hoit 
peAons* commitment, and there is a certain ambiguity about who is s^ll, 
"in" and who is not, We're not so sure as we wpre about who the "we*' Is* 

A second stage of doubt may be . labelled ideological. This is ^the stage 
where people wonder out loud whether the idea, octf goal that we all ass'^Tited 
to when doubt was suspend^ds was really worthwhile in the first p^ac^* This 
Is when we ask questions about "why did we do that?" 

Furtfter stages of doubt include real, gut-level alienation of doubtc^rs. 
One such stage is ethical dpub,t where people begin to believe that this 
social system is somehow violating people; it is not a just system, At this 
stage our questions are about the rights of people and whether they 
being neglected by this system. ^ ^ 



The use here of doubt as a= gradient of a systematic life cycle has be^n 
adapted from a presentation by George Wilson , - S , J, ^ of the Managemetjit 
Design Institute', Glncinnatis Ohio, ' , 



- Fdnalljr^, che al.leriat«d stage of absolnjte doubt b rmp the life cycle 
of the syste-m CO dm nadlt. At this nmgB there a^e iiu 4tt questions ^ 
Just: a cold (or scmettees furiously beacedD d-lsomdng of tl^e syg tein 
entirely, ' ■ ^ . ' 



This monieri-t ds rioc nacessa^ilj che death , of tine soc iaL sy^stfim. It is 
TTiore likely a moment close to lis Teb Irch v^hlch, i£ adva^ita^ge is talten of 
■ all the Imsights which prodded ehe do^ubcs 3n the firs^ pnace, vill progress 
upward again Dv^er tliPie bayond alleMtlon. ta a renewed , renovated^ corrected 
goal oC eonnnila-tian, nev prograni deve lo^nierit ^and new progmJining^ t awar^d a 
new fullness Df life inTOlvlrig once again chfe high commiem^ nt^ high in— 
vestinei^t al ^ersor^e-— with ''''no" doubts, . ' 

Ther^ a^e ^owe imporcan-^ IrapldcatloTis abput this lift cycle of odg ial 
systems , 

Notice, fD^r Inscance^ that we cannot cope with eChicaL doiibc and 
especially not ^it It' sbsolate doi^bt through me wlj^ rational »a3iB ^ because 
tiiey are r::ot occur Tl^>g (certslnl-y riot etilirely) at the.r&ti^nal level. 
Ethical dc^ubt and absolute doubt necessa^TlXy tni?alv€ the . alden^ti^on of 
persons ; persons wlio feal_ to sc^me degree, ^ecrayed , All-en^tlcn is not 
resolved ration jUj. No rtew de^rel^pnieiit id eag wjll appesl co an alienated 
persm* Eastcaily , eeallag x^lth echicaL doubts and ^bs oliite doubt is a 
question of r-ebuilditig trust. Tru^t 5e ^ha t ©ta^ts the i^pw^rd thrust to 
dccuT. DoTi't talk to mm aloi-t long-range piarmlag ior Calh^llc rchools 
throtjgh a proce^a at iiev^ goal setting^ new ^r^gr« de%relopmeat ^ a:nd. better 
use of ^es ource^ ^tieix I am at the level at doi^bciiig whether It ''g an Injus- 
tice to have those s^nools in th^ first pla^e, E cann ot lie you wKeiiS^Du 



when you're asking tot the resourcee, I *in at a lev^l thst doesn*t allow 
me to deal with that consciously and CTtionallj, tmat yoni bave do with 
me is deal with m at the. lev^el at tri^st . 3hat^s nearly ^th^^ most linportarit 
thing I ha-ve to say tip you today , 3orL't deal ^with m s-Jbc^-^ns elous , s iib ra- 
tional doufct or feellrigs o£ alienatlorL thorough a coiascdoua a^nd ra^iOTial 
approacla. It won^cwork, iWat t-^lll ^ork.is t tus t, Wtiat happens doi^ Kere 
at this ^le-^el of ti^usc? I think ^ ta be perfectly honest, what happens is a 
lot of dre^mldgj dK^eaiaitig in ^he posit Ive.^, and goo d sense'-^dr earning aaout { 
Vhat csn tia" In view of wine re we a^e In this patli ai chadge ^ thip Irlfe cycle 
of change in ±he st^ci^l sy^tea, It is go Ing to b Tirtg u§ inop efiiUy to nev 
life anine^^ fruition In a nev? pwsancej^ a prograaimktic pres ence / of Churchy 
In my e:^pe^lence , ^re righ^here at this trust --building l^ve l-^the dream-. 
in| lev&lj the rabtillding at a sense oi i^ity md a sense of purpose re- 
gaTdlng Cachollc Sahools . 

further, I ihtiilc it wt^uld be a mistake fotf ma to ignore th^^adical 
changes In the p^ograteiatic e:<preL-ssions ad Church that are balaa mim th-arough 
the othar Eoodels when I try to renex*^ ttils mode; oi Harsld which 1# made ^re— 
serit thr ough."cl#gs TODin, " I thiat it ^omM a -vast mlsCak^ far m to pre- 
sifflie that these dlf ferenc tr^odels tt& going t o l^ave t o b i in tfoinpet ition . ^ 
Mo^e thasi thatj S tjiltilc Co i^hate%rir excenC 1 presume or ailov^ a sense of 
coppe tit ion with th^ o thar prograM&tic p«s ences of Chure-hj to that extent, 
I have f Ml ed to budia ti-ust. Ho^t^ ean I cru^t my conipetitor? Certainly I 
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cannot com to unity ^Ith him because by definition^ it»s impossible. I 
cannot build trust and coBipetltion at«the sapie ttoe. i believe diet's an 
ImpoTtant iiote about long-range planiiiiig, " ^ 

^ . One step further: the kind of d^eaming-together that enables trust 
aiid out trust B dynamic imlty in goals, programs' and resource aJlocatlQa 
(1ti otfiei w^ords go^d long-range planning) Is the kind of dreaining for which 
we do have QKmplm in our recent history. We should pay some attention to 
them. Mo are the dreamRrs of our time? We know them well, ^sk gmy Black 
child in the "who -was the man who had a dream?*- and you w^ill hear the 

qtJtck and rev^erenc and proud response that It \^as the Reverend Doccox Hartln 
LtJther King Jx, He^s the man who had a dream ; he's the man who touched 
people at the level of trust; he's the man who was able to bulld^ not just 
through a_ chsrlsmstic presence, but through^ a theory— a deliberate and 

..conscious theory— of nonviolent resistance. He -was able to build toward 
apals and prograins and a whole ne-w . allocation of national reaources* Surely 

' he*s thE man that we remember as the holy man of the Sixties ^ along mth one 
other who dared to dream and who, instead of becoming just a caretaker Pope 5 
said "Hey^ let*a have a Coimcil," He touched people at the level of opening 
new possibilities J ^ the level of inviting a whole new presence of Church 
which leads toward sail of these changes that we-ve been citing* Where did 
those changes coctb from Bny^ayl They came froin the Coiincll^ out of the 
dreams of a holy man* 

Maybe I should acknowledga that that really the most Important thing 
1 want to share with ypu today : Long-range planning Is a functloti of 
spirituality, cotnlTig out of the dreams of holy persons, out of the trust that 
they enable^ out of a holy assent to the Gospel, It Is not going to come 
Oat of better and hetter strangles for the allocation o£ dojlars, We= are 
foing to reach the high up-aide of this life cycle only through a prc^cess 
of dreMtng^ in the same sense that Pope John and Mar tin King dreanied, 

1 guess that^s a w^ay oS saying ^to you that I den't believe there l£ 
such a thlrig as long-range rSscal plaiinlngj smd I don't believe there ought 
to be, and I'd like to be just^that candid and that straightforward w^lth you 
^bout It, Because no matter h/ow we cnt It, financial planning Is a_ strategy 
and strategy is sotnethlng you do when you know ^he re yo"u' re headed* Scrat = 
egy is an answer to the question '^How?'* and we just can't ask the question 
''Hot^?^' until we ha^4 aslced the questions '*Why?" and '-Whether?" I 'm Jiot r 
silly enaugh or nalxre enough to suggest to you that you do not know the 
answ^ers to the questions "Why?'* and "Wiether?". 1 know very well you do ^ 
but I,-d also like to suggest to you that you may not know them beyond your^ 
self. Jon may be inithe same; boat I ain which Is a boat called Not^tiaving-- 
Paid-Encugh--Attentlon-to--I^ere-the-^Whole-^CoTm ; and In order 

to build a sense of - trust and a willingness to dream together, Z need to 
kno^^ where 'they are, Before I can lay my vision on thein, I need an eiwiron- 
raent in w^hich they cte hear me talk, I'm not suggesting any abdication of 
leadership. I'rii suggesting that leadership that is trying to readi for a 
suhrational alienated environinent cannot do so with itierely rational m.eans* 
So the leadership that we need is not planning for allocationa of resources; 
the leadership we need is planning for building trust, and I'm suggesting 
to you that that is a function pure and simple of spirituality, Tryst comes 
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out of Holy people for other holy people, at Isast the'kitid of trust it 
takes to "dutld a social entity called Cliarch x^ith all Its ecclaslal and 
theological'programmatlc expressioiis . That's real plsnnliig. That's the 
idea of planniiig as opposed ^to the skill of pJaiinirig, mi If we say that 
planing is a process by vhich persons, either ladlridueUly or collec- 
tively Cmd soxne times collectively enough to bi called an Institution) , 
peirceive b preferred future and reach\for It^ t5ie-n w^ve saying that people 
can operate against a vision, They do not have to spend Tnuch of their tlm 
in c<3rrection; they do not have to spend much of their time In problem 
soLvdng, t knov that I spend m awful Ipt of my ^ time sol-^lng problems, 
m6 every time 1 get a chance to reflect about it, I get angry with myself 
because protlema are not the definition of life. For me to allocate my 
efiergy J my ttmej all that I am as' a resource to probiem--solvlng seems to TOe 
to be a Sorry niisdirection , The vision invites* me to participate^ Co cooperata, 
not to react. 

Let Ttie j ust finish^ with a fe^ sentences that pretty .rnuch suTnmarige It 
all £o^ tne , 

Long-range planning does not begin at\ the rational level; it begins In 
tjrust. Strategic planning^ that is to say anst^erlng the question ''How?'' Is 
always going tc be short range, It*s always going to be flexible and teui- 
porary; are always going to be figuring out new t^ays to get wher© we want 
to go, but the important thing is ve We got to know ^ho the "%^e*' is^ and we 
have to Know the answer to "where are we going?'* There are devices for 
doirig that j and franklyV I had miscalcuiated tli& amount of tiiie it was golTig 
to taie to get this far^today, I was hoping t^ shaT& with you at least one 
or two of the devices by which such planning c^ occur, t^in going to skip 
that because it tends toward tliat thing called^slcill rather than idea* X^m 
just gDing to try to wind fit up with this emphasis on the idea. Let me maiCB 
the filial point i resources ^ whether we're tal^^itig dollaTs or time or energy 
or pexsonnel,^ will follow the dream. They doino t cause it, and that's why 
We camot Begin Long-^range plannlhg w^ith questioiis of resources , Resources 
will follow the assented dremi . We are^ whan all is said and done ^ ■ talking 
about spendable resources, and that means 1 get to decide^ and what I will ■ 
decide is what I prefer. 1 prefer to spend for %^hat 1 trust. The long- 
rajige plan for financing scliools is not a problesi to he solved; it*s a 
dreOTi to be dreamed: Don^t get hogged idm._ In strategy, The real plannlng^ 
energy i^tll coalesce around a dream and not arousid a solution. ^ Hang loose* 
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No competeTit military officer would undertake even a small scale attack 
on a- limited objective without a clear concept of his starategy. No seasoned 
politician urould undertake a canipaigri for major office without an equall)^ 
clear concept of his strategy. In the field of parochial sohool manageTnent, 
however^ we freqiiently find resources deployed on a large scale without any - 
clear notion, of w^here we're going or how we*re going to get there, ^ 

Tlie 1960s saw the most Severe pressures placed on locally autonomous 
parochial schools, Declining enrollmetits ^ escalating costs^ decliriing voca- 
tionSj and evor-increasing numbers o£ lay employees literally forced the 
parochial school administrator to lodk at^ and to borrDW^ business strategies 
and techniques* Sohool administrators during this period re cognized the fact 
that ill order to insure the long term survival of parochial sohoolSj they had 
to be iusinessnien as well as -educators. It is the preraise of ' this ^ paper that^ 
unfortunately^ only the mOst publicized and popular business strategies were 
borrowed and developed to any slgriificant degree. - ' 

Any bus inesSiiian worth hissalary is well awara of the fapt that busi- 
ness strategies must be developed and updat^'d cqntlnusllyj and adapted 
to the specific probleiTis faced ^ i£ that business is to tfirive and generate . 
profits, this assumption^ of course^ is based on the premisa that without 
an effective .strategy, competitors %^ill capture a large- shtara o£ the poten- 
tial market md^ likewise^ the profits. Parochial sc]in-^jl administrators 
do not have to be profit conscious. They do, howevo , f .1 ce competitioTi froni 
the public sector as well as from private independen : schools, Public image 
and marketsbil ity cannot be ignored. The fact that a ^ u^tain level of de- 
mand exists *does not negate the need for well defined operatdng strategy. 

During the peripd in which parochial ^schools faced tlie most severe * 
pressures^ businesses nationally looked to growth and ejcpansioxi as the ingre- 
dients to ever higher prof its The. most publicized strategy toward achieving 
that goal was that of consolidation .aiid merger. The rationale was. simple 
and undeniable. Economies of scale aiid efficiencies based on size were gen- 
erated through consolidation, For busines'^ses.^ sales and prot^its increased. 
Parochial school administrators as well as the public at large > were bom- 
barded daily in the secular press with the successful results of this stra- 
tegy. It was a logical step for pardchial school administratoirs to attempt 
to capitalize, on the econoinies of scale available thrDUgh use of this stra- 
tegy* . Mergers and consolidations among parochial schools became the order 
of the day. ' - 

There is no question that for sonie schools in many dioceses the con-^ 
solidation and inerger strategy was their only route to long term continua- 
tion. However, it was the only stmtegy proinoted. Today we see many region- 
alized school systems, working well ^ but we also see itiany^ cons oiidat ions and 



mergers" falling apart. Without coiitinuai growth/ economies of scale have a 
way of ex^odlng* Moreoverj •the loss of identity within an individual parish 
or school cpinrmni-ty has creatad new probl.onis, perhaps even more difficult to 
solve than the old. It is my contentioii that the approach to problem sol = 
ving should htave bee-n broader. " - .. / 

Parochial school administrators need to understand business techniques 
and s t r at 0 g 1 eg . and thei r j£ p I i^tion . The wholesale use of a single strategy 
simply ca-nrot worC " The'populatlon dern internal characteristics 

and numerous, other factors all effect strategy decisions , Among .the myriad 
of business srrateg^ies comnnonly used is one called ^'Segmentation," backed up 
by ''Segjfientatiori Analysis.^' I believe that in some instances this w.m.^ be an 
effact.lv0-/Str^ for pricing (setting tuition levels) fit diocesan ih 
school's. 

A Segment may be defined' as any of the^ parts into which a body naturally 
separates or is divided. Segmentation 5 therefore^ by dofiriition is the act 
of dividing into segments. With regard to diocesan secondary schools^ the 
procass of sagmoatstion anaiysis requires the following: 

1* Identification of specific markets (or segments) ■ • 

2. Isolation of marKet demographics 

3^ Es tab li slim ent of demographic riiixes to be served 

4. Pricing (setting tuition levels). „ 

This strategy J liKe any others cannot: be universally applied. Physical, 
location, number of diocesan high schools^ £ind population characteristics all 
play key roles in determining whether the high school markets can be segmen- 
ted, .As a general rule^ there should exist at least three diocesan high 
- sriiools in'^ rol ative 1/ close proxirnity. Mcireovar, the population demographics 
within the a^ea served by *these schools should vary widely. Finally^ those 
population; chamc^eristics should be able to be clearly identified and isola- 
ted. The absence- of any of the above tends to be too limiting to effectively 
segment a high school niarket. 

Given the a^vai labil ity of the above ^ segmeiitation analysis should in= ^ 
elude : 

'I. Can spe cific- ranges of family income be identified? 

2. Do levels of family income appear to be peculiar to certain geo- " 
_ graphic areas? 

3. Is' thare a correlation between educational goals and family income? 

1 5^ 1 at ion 0 f Mot kg t J emogr apoh Icj . ■ 

1. Do the Schools now tend to cater to a specific income level? 

2. Is location the prime factor in a school's ability to' cater to a 
specific incofne level? ' ■ 

3. Ts sufficient transportait ion avcailable to allow for redistributing 
■ ^ " studonts based on income and educational goals? 

4. Can the sise of markets^ based on incomej be determined? 
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Bstablishment of Demog raphic Mixes to b e Served ' - ■ 

1. Based on identification of income markets, establish relative . 
enrol Inient mixes . (Even at upper-incomp ranges ^ car^ jiiust be 
taken not to create a' totally elite school,} 

2, Test (with parent sample)^ the intended Income mix to be served 
by ^specific schools:^ : 

3'v Detarmdne number of scTiolarships r^quii'ed to effectively imple-' 
Tflent the mi%, 

Prit ing ^ ' » 

1. Dete'nnine rel-ative percentage of ^ inconie to' be, derived from 
tuition for schools segmented, • ^ -.^ 

2. Test specific tuition levels (possible, to achieve incOTyie yield). 

3. » Market test pricing with .parents to insure ^acceptability. 

My research indicates that one other factor may play a key role in 
determining high school segmentation. Segmentation by sex has deliberately 
been excluded froni this paper although some positive correlation may exist 
between ability to segiiient by income levels and desirability of segmenting 
by sex. 

As was mentioned earlier, the wholesale use of any strategy is unde- 
sirable. Therefore, any strategy selected should 'be subject to regular 
evaluation. In determining whether the strategy selected is correct for 
any group of secondary schools^ the following criteria may be used. 

1< Consistency with the broad goals of Catholic education.^ 

2. Consistency with the environment, including population demo-- 
graphics (both static and dynamic). 

3. Appropriateness of the strategy in light of avaihable re- 
sources . . ' = ' 

a. Scholarships ' .. 

b. Inter-school funding (assessments) 
c* Diocesan -wide policies 

: . . d. Diocesan subsidies 

4. Appropriate 'time horizon (clear establishment of a timi ^ '^^^^ . 
frame in which the strategy can be implemented), 

5. Is the strategy workable? 

The last evaluation criterion, while the most simple^ may^ in fact,- be 
the most important. The tr^^ test of any business strategy is simply whether 
Or not it will produce the desired results. ^ . ■ 
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PLANNING CATHOLIC^ SCHOOL. REORGANIZATIONS 



Dr, JsJiias J* CusimaBo 
SupeTinterident of Education 
DiQcese of AIlentoi^Ti 



^. ' During the past eight years in the diocese of Allentown, Penns>^lvania, ' 
'approximate Ik twenty Catholic school teorgani2ations have been implemented' 
affecting students from more ^ thaji- fhiTty-f ive different parishes. During 

-this entire eight year period, I worked in the Diocesan Educ^ation Office, 
foniierly as Assistant Superintendeiit of Education and presen4:l^ us the Super-^ 
intendant of Education, helping to implement these school 'reorganizations'. 
This year aloine, we are. in tKe process of planning slx^school reorganizations ^ 
affactinj eleven different parishes. My experience in Catholic school reor- 
ganizations includes both the ^Jementary and secondary levels, . although the 
vast: Tiiajority have been at the elementary " levfl ,^ The Catholic 'schools wq 
have Teoxganised have been located, in the rural "a r^ as ^ and in the inner city. 

^The parishes £iffected by these raorg anizations have been both rich and poor 

'and of widely divergent ethnic backgrounds. 

^My^reinarKs on Catholic school reorganizations will focus on^a philQS'ophy 
or rationale and a procedure or inodef to follow, I do not claim this is tfo v-;- 
. onlv my to proceed but I can state that this model or approach has been sue- 
cessful. The measure of success being that the reorganized achools are still 
operating, flourishing and graduating students who have experienced a very good 
religious mi academic education. Throughout this presentation, the tera school 
reorgianisation refers to any major change in the operational structure of a 
School, such as relocating certain grades to*other schools, or merging or con- 
solidin ing with other Catholic scIidoIs . ' ^ I 



Philosophy o x Purpose 

The question arises, ''Ivliy should some Catholic schools be reorganized?'' 
Tha Tationale I propose and have used in planning school reorganizations is 
really quite simple: .The purpose of any Catholic school reorganization should 
be to 'maintain and improve the Catholic school prograni/ 

The benefits or iniprovements of any Catholic school reorganization .g.eneral 
ly fall into v^o categories: educational iraprovenients and financial improve- 
ments. Tile educational improvements can be any one of several benefits. The 
relijious education program of a reorganized school can be strengthened by in-^ 
, eluding some religious staffing in the school. Better grade placements can 
be achieved in a reorganized school in several ways. One obvious benefit can 
be the elimination of a double grade situation^ which may have been forced 
upon a scriool because of low enrollment. Better grade placement can alSQ'be 
brought about by relocating grades so that the school staffs can specialize 
in the primary level , the middle school or the secondary level, whic-haver the 
case mir^ht be, ' 
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Improved staff placement can mean one of several benefits as well. I 
believe mixing religious and lay staff in a single reorganized school can be 
an improvement in staffing. Of course, eliminating duplication of effort where 
tm neai^by Catholic parishes operate Identical school programs for vary small' 
numbers of students can be accomplished through more efficient staff placement 
in a school reorganization., ' ^ 

School reorganisation can also free c;lassroom space for resource centers 
or expanded libraries or special activity rooms. School reorganization can. 
bring about more efficient use of administrative personnel, Instead of using 
two trained principals to direct every school building program/ it is possible 
to arrange for a principal to direct the education program located in two 
buildings. 

School reorganization can also bring about expanded curriculum offerings 
by creating more space for certain academic areas such as art and music. We 
have used school reorganizations in the diocese of Allentown to encourage the 
growth of kindorgarten programs which have increased in number by 100 per cent 
over the last four school years, 

The financial benefits of a school reorganization can be dramatic^ although 
they are quite often offset by spiraling cost increases for salaries and other 
operating expenses such as fuel costs. Our experience has been that parishes 
cooperating in a school reorganization have generally been able to cut costsg 
by eliminating some teacher personnel in the reorganized school. But yet/the 
costs of operating the reorganized school are still generally higher than the 
costs- of the former school programs because lay salaries have been rising 
steadily and because there are generally more lay personnel involved in the re^ 
"organized school program. mM can be said about- financial savings in a reor- 
ganized school is that " it is less expensive to operate than the, former school 
programs would have cost had they been continued without reorganization. 

Another financial consideration which must not be overlooked is the pos- 
sible expansion of the financial support of a reorganized school. Quite often 
throughout the country, parishes have grown arid developed%ithout operating a 
Catholic school. Through school reorganization, it is quite possible to in- 
volve such parishes as an integral part ' of ' a re'organized school program. In 
other words, the . reorganized school begins to serve several parishes rather 
than being identified with a single parish. 

Factors Indicat ing Need for Sc hool Reorganization 

Let us turn our attention. to some of the factors indicating a possible 
need for school reorganization. The importance of each of these factors varies 
drastically Asrith different circumstances. 

The loss of religious staffs either partially or completely does not nec= 
essarily mean school reorganization is absolutely needed. There are many all. 
lay operated Catholic schools in existence which have proven that, our reiiglous 
education programs can be carried on with lay personnel. However/ complete 
loss of teldgious personnei can be quite a jolt for a parish both in terms of 
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religious leadership and iir terms of the financial implications in ■replacing 
religious with Lay personnel whei^ever possible. 

Small enrol Inient is another factor indicating a possible need for school 
reorganization, Again, what constitutes small enrollment varies with the cir- 
cumstances. Is the school located In a heavily populated area or does it 
serve a rural area? Does the area served by a Catholic school have a large 
concentration of Catholic^? Ts the Catholic population predominantly elderly? 
Enrollments will vary drastically for these reasons and many more. The ques- 
tion to consider is \srhether a small enrollment can be reorganized with the 
enrollment of a nearby Catholic school for more efficient use of parish re- 
sources. 

The nationwide average teacher=student ratio at the elementary level is 
about one teacher for every 24 children. If the enrollment of a particular 
school averages substantially less than this ratio^ it may be a sign that ^ 
school reorganization is necessary. ' - . 

Double grades, is another possible sign indicating school reorganization 
is necesSciry, Once again the importance .of this factor varies with clrcum- ^ 
stances. We have continued to operate Catholic sc; Is with double grades in 
small enrollment schools where there were no other ...atholic schools located 
nearby. However, the -existence of double grades dn a Catholic school or schools 
^ located in close proximity to- one another certainly does not make.much sense 
from an educational point of view. Some educators argue that double grades are 
reeilly not so undesirable and fhat as educators we ought to plan more^'non- 
graded school prograins rather than move students in lock^step fashion from 
grade one to six^. eight, or twelve. I do not think that double grades need to 
be eriminated at all costs^ but I do belieVe that from a teacher's point of 
view, it is much more difficult to^ individualize instruction for children pf 
divergent ages, as well as levels, in the same cla^room. 

Other factors ^which may indicate school reorganization is necessary 
are excessive per- pupil costs and deteriorating buildings. Again, these fac- 
tors can vary widely due to circumstances such as size and wealth of \parishi 
If the costs per pupil are drasticaliy in excess of your dioCesan averages, 
you had better take a close look to determine v^^hether the school will 'be facing 
financial disaster in the near future. 

Individuals to be C onsulted 

After these various sign posts have arisen indicating school reorganization 
might be needed, the next step is to begin a review and deliberation process 
with a number of key peopl^. The individuals to be consulted in planning a 
i^eorganizatlon are: the diocesan office central staff, local pastors , religious 
community i^e.nrosentativesy the bishpp, parents Cs_chpol boards, or R.T.A. person-^ 
nel), principals, faculty ; public school personnel and last but not least the 
Lord! i 

' Each of these individuals will have valuable insights vdiich will be of 
great help in detennining whether a Catholic school should be reorganized and . 
if it is to be reorganised, what new form it should take. \, 
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The manner and order in. which these indivi-duals are consulted in the 
planning process can become quite important in order to avoid hard feelings 
and misunci^^standings . 

Inj^tial Planning Session 

The initial planning session should consist of all pastors t^o be 
affected, the representatives of religious communities in the sdvools, the 
staff from the Diocesan Office and parent representatives if a school board 
or other strong parent policy body exists for the schools, to be worganiEed. 

Basic Data to be Reviewed 

The initial planning session should review some basic dateljs which hopa= 
fully the central office staff was able to collect prior to.tha meeting. The 
data to be revievved should include: current enrollments ^ numbeac off baptisms 
for the past five years, the size of the parishes, the income of tche parishes^ 
available teaching personnel, the condition of buildings, currant school pro= 
grams^ the distance between nearby Catholic schools, the availability of bus 
transportation^ and the type of parish, i*e. ethnic group, income;^ old or young 
and other pertinent facts. An enrollment projection for the naKt live years should 
also" be made. In discussing this basic data a number of insights will be gained. 

Basic Plans for Consideration ^ 



There are three basic possibilities to consider: 1) continue operating 
the same school program; 2) create a reorganized school; 3) clQsa a school 
building and place students in nearby Catholic schools. ^''^'^^^^•^^ 

It seems strange to even bother considering the first possibility 'of con- 
tinuing the present school program, especially If all these important individuals 
have been called together to plan a possible school reorgani sation , It is some= 
thing we must^ hoivever*, keep in mind because sometimes the review of this Basic 
data leads to the conclusion that the present set-up should ba eontinued If 
the facts lead to that conclusion^ don^t try to force another solution upon the 
planning group. 

Som e Questions to be Raised by Planners 



Jflnen considering the possibilities of reorganizing or closing a school 
building, the planning. group should ask itself a hiynber of important questions. 
First i can all present ^and potential students be accommodated in OTother nearby 
Catholic school? Be careful how you respond to this question. lUnfortunately , 
experience has/ shoi^n that some members of the planning teaifr may suggest that a 
school can be readily absorbed by another nearby schooi because of the current 
enrollment of a particular school. Upon closer examination it is 'readily 
seen that the low enrollment is in stark contrast with the potgntif^ enroll- 
ment, The low enrollment could be due to poor leadership either at the school 
or at tlie parish, or at both. If this is the reason for the low inroliment , 
perhaps) school reorganiEation is not the answer. I have known a Catholic 
schooli enxollment to increase by 300 percent in a three year period because of 
a chanme in the assignment of the prlncipai, I have also seen a school 
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^ revitalized or destro>fi©d within twelve months because of a phange in the 
assignment of the pastor of the psrish operating a particular school. 

Another question which the planning group should ask itself is whether 
reorganization with a nearby Catholic school will improve the educational pro- 
gram. Document your responses to this question very carefully. If there are 
many advantages or benefits to both schools or parishes to be affected, then 
chances of a successful school reorganization are good. However, if the bene- 
fits are very one sided, i.e. that they are particularly beneficial for o. v ' 
one of the parishes or schools, then beware of possible stubborn opposition. 
Experience has shown, regrettably, that some parishes and pastors do not ex- 
tend their Christian philosophy of helping their fellow Christians if it means 
extending themselves beyond their local parish in a very unselfish manner. In 
other words if one parish is called upon to drastically change its healthy 
school program to help a nearby parish facing very difficult' times , it is not 
easy to obtain the mutual cooperation and support necessary to achieve a Catho- 
lic school reorganization. ' 

Other questions which must be faced are whether there ate Linique reasons 
for continuing the current school prograin and whether it really is financially 
impractical to continue the current school program. Some strange and surprise 
ing responses to these questions can sometimes arise. You might find it neces- 
sary to continue the current school program because the pastoral leadership is 
so weak that to reorganize the school under these circumstances would bring a 
about a total collapse of CathoUc education for the parish. Or you might find 
that although the costs .per pupil are much higher than the average costs in the 
diocese^ the parish can easily afford the current school program. You might 
also find that a parish cannot afford its current school program but rather 
than reorganize the school, what is needed is outside financial -help from the 
diocese or other sources. ^ 

,y Experience has most often shown that the following type of reorganization 
can be very helpful dn the elementary level. Reorganizing identical elementary 
programs of grades one through eight in two nearby Catholic schools to a program 
of a single school where grades K-4 are located in one building' and grades 5-8 
in another building. A single principal is then, assigned to direct .the educa-- 
tiona.l program as a single school. ^ . 

I have also found that reorganizing a/high school program from grades 
nine through twelve to grades seven through twelve while. reorganizing the 
feeder elementary schools to grades one through six can result in a strengthen- 
ing of the school program if the high school population is very small and 
declining in size. 

Announcin g School Reo rganization Plans 

Onte the plan for school reorganization is agreed upon^ it is ext^remely 
important how the plan is announced to the parish and to the community. The 
following model is offered as one which has been used frequently with success. 
The order and timing should be followed closely. 

\ ■ 
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The initial a.nnouncernent^^should be made by representatives from the dioce- 
san staff th$ pastors and the religious community of th%achdol(s) to the . 
faculty (ies) involved, The plan is explained in a second*%^nouncement by 
the^$ same persons plus representatives and parents from th#.P/T*A, or school 
boardCsJ to parents of the students to be affected. 

In both of these meetings described ^bove it is necessary to provide at 
least SO per oent of the meeting time for reaction from the audience. The 
teachers and parents must be given the opportunity to ask any ancl all questions 
about th^ raotganization. The^ questions should be answered as best as possi- 
ble from the research performed by the planning committee. If a question 
arises to which you don^t know the answer, /freely admit it and indicate it will 
be inv^itigatid if it is important. If suggestions tire made for ajiiending the 
plan^ ba^Open to coiisiderin^ those suggestions in more detail after the 
meeting, ^ ' ^ 

If $onW of the parents react with strong emotion to the plans do not over- 
whelm thm V'^ith the conclusion that the plan is the only way to, proceed. Allow 
the parents mi opportunity to fully ventilate their feelings for and against 
the plan. Don^'t be overly defensive about the plan. Remernber that in many^ 
school rearganisations ^ parents and students are being asked to make many 
changes, Change doesn^t come about easily and is very difficult for some peo-- 
pie. Tfie planning committee has been working on the plan for many^^nths, but 
don't expact universal acceptance from the parents in a single evening. 

- FoHowtng the meeting with faculty and parents, the next steps in the 
announeement process should occur* TTfe third announcement of the plan is made 
by. the pastors at all Masses. Following this, the pastor ^CTds the superin- 
tendent's letter of announcement to all his parishioners with his own coverings 
letter* Flniilly^ the superintendent sends out' a press release to all local 
newspapers . 

. It is ampdrtant that! the pastor and superintendent coinrnunicate the reorga- 
niaatlorL plans to the entire parish because the Catholic school should be an 
apostQlate for the entire parish. It is also important that, the superintendent 
prepare the letter for all parishioners. ^Jhis approach insures that the offi- 
cial an noun cement is the same for all parishioners in all parishes affected by 
the school raorganlzation. Likew^^e^ it is important that the superintendent 
prepare th© prc^ss release, to^ insure that it is positive in tone and profession- 
al ly prepared . . 

FollQW-up Activities for Sch ool Reorganization 

After the official announcement of a school reorganisation there is a^ 
great deal of follow-up activity needed to insure the success of the plan. 
Most of this activity depends on the principal and local pastors or school = 
board to impl^iliKnt. There is need for an early appointment of a principal: 
the assignment of a teaching staff i ^^fthe transfer or purchase of .deskSj tex^^' 
library iinaterlais ^ --curriculum materials and of school records* Arrangements 
for transportation^ tuition and ^parish subsidyCies) must be made and a new & 
school board or P.T.A. establishipd. Finally, a new name for the school should 
be approvad. « ■ ' . ... 



Before closing I would lik© to briefly discuss one of these fblloW-up 
activities--setting up- the financial planVfor the reorganized school. The 
funds to operate a Catholic elementary school generally flow from three 
sources: tuition, school generated income rsales, drives, etc j' and iome 
sort of' parish subsidy/ x 

In setting up a reorganized school it is extremely Important to carefully 
select the method by which the cooperc^ting parishes will subsidize the new 
school program. Let |is ^examine three different typical -approaches : - 

Per Pupil Assessment ' ^ ^- . 

The operating costs are divided by the number of students ^ 
' attending the school and then charged to the-parlshes accord= 

ing to the nmiher of children enrblled at the schoor^from each 
parish. 



B. Fixed Percentag e of Costs 



The cooperating parishes agree to pay a_f-i^d percentage of 
the operating costs* For example, two'^parishes may agree to 
split the operating costs fifty-fifty or perhaps one thii^d- 
two thirds . ^ 

Assessment Formula Based On Pupils, Parish Income and Parish 
Size / ^ ~ - ^ ---- 

y \' " " / 

A^^formula is*devised wherein each parish subsidizes the 
. school according to the number of. pupils it has enrolled 
at the school, according to the parish income and parish 
size, as compared to the total numbSr of pupils, the total 
ineome and the total size of all the supporting parishes. 

The first, approach (per pupil assessment) is s very simple approach but 
probably the worst approach. If a reorganized school is financed according 
to this method, it can quickly be undermined by the pastor who desires to re- 
duce his educational costs by discouraging his parishioners from attending 
the reorganized school. The fewer children enrolled at the reorganized school 
th^ lower his costs* ■ \ 

The second method (fixed percentage of costs) is a. slight improvement 
over the first approach but can easily lead to disagreement among the pastors 
if the enrollment from each parish differs drastically from the agreed upon 
percentage of the costs which each parish will pay. Quite often the problem 
described with the first approach can also arise if this second method is 
used* 

The third appraoch (devising a formula for each parish to subsidize 
the reorganized school according to the number of pupils> it has enrolled 
and based on the parish income . and size of all the supporting parishes) 
is a very good approachM Larger and more affluent parishes pay a larger 
share of the operating costs of the reorganized school when this subsidy / 



■piair is adoptecL Although the changing size of ent^ollment for* a par^ >^ 
ticular supporting parish will affect its educational ass&s^sment costSj^it 
will not be the exclusive factoi" determining the educationai costs to ta^ car-, 
ried by the parish. This approach^ if adjusted annuallxj appears to ex- 
tremely equitable in distributing the costs of operating a reorganised school 
among the supporting parishes. . This approach is more complex than th^ first 
two but will provide a stronger and more stable financial base for t]w new 
reor^nized school . program , 

It is important that everyone involved in the planning of a Catholic 
school reorganization recognize the wonderful opportuniities which raorgani-^ 
zation can provide. Reorganization can enab'le the Church to improv© anxl ex-- 
pand its mission- = to teach the gospel message to young people, Reorgariisation 
adjusts a Catholic school program to meet the nOeds of a changing comiriunity . 
It is a form of insurance that insures that Jesus and His gospet message will 
be taught for generations yet to be born. 



\ 
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EXPANSION AND NEW SCHOOLS 



Rev. Msgr. John Leibrecht 
Superintendent 
Archdiocese of St. Louis 



At issue in this article, which sunmiarizes ideas presented more fully 
at the Workshop on school financing, is whether or not Catholic schooling 
should follow newly located Catholic populations. Other legitimate issues 
related to this one, important as.they are, will not be directly dealt with. 
For instance, should old school buildings be replaced by more modern buildings? 
or, should new school buildings be provided to serve largely non-Catholic en- 
rollments? Many. dioceses have functional buildings in locations where only a 
few Catholic families continue to live, or where there are only few children 
(whether Catholic or not.) Populations shift; many young families settle away 
from older areas. Should Catholic schools follow that Catholic population? 

My answer to that question is: It should at least be considered. There 
may be ways of serving at least some Catholic families who have movej' into 
areas where no Catholic school exists, or the already available Catholic 
school proves too small. 

Three alternatives are discussed here: 1) building a new school; 2) 
opening a new school in ari already existing building; 3) adding new class- 
rooms to existing schools. Our experience in St. Louis, certainly not offered 
as a model, can at least offer exajuples with which to examine the issue at 
point* 

The fastest growing county in Missouri, St. Charles county, is adjacent 
to the city of St.. Louis and St. Louis County. A new population corridor has 
developed along a major inter-state highway in St. Charles county, and a size- 
able proportion of that population is Catholic. Information from building 
contractors and the Bell telephone Company projected continued major growth 
in the area. Seventeen parishes serve St. Charles county, twelve of which 
have parish schools enrolling 3,400 students. 

In 197S, a new parish was planned for St. Charles county. Named for St. 
Elizabeth Ann Seton, it was to have a regional elementary school to serve its 
own parishioners and those of a neighboring parish, St. Robertas, which had 
been built in 1963. St. Robertas had a four-classroom building used for the , 
religious education of 700 public school students. The pastors o£ the two 
parishes and a board of education, whose members would be from both parishes 
were to be responsible for thi operation of the new St. Elizabeth-St/ Robei^t 
School. ' ' 

The cost of the St. Eli-zabeth Ann Seton church, parish house, twelve^ 
classroom' building, cafeteria, and office areas was estimated at $1,300,000. 
Because such an expenditure was beyond the immediate financicil resources of the 
the new parish, the complex was financed by the archdiocesan ^'revolving fund,'- 
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a. plan wheTeby a parish borro^ money from the ,archdiocese;at loW; interest 
rates,^ St, Robert's parish was to pay for the construction cost of four 
classrooms and also make its four-classroom building available as a •^contribu- 
tion in kind," thereby bringing the new school to a total of sixteen class- 
rooms* For the annual operational costs of the school, the student per capita 
cost is paid to the school by each pastor for the students from his parish. 
Parishioners pay their own pastors , in an effort to keep primary identities 
tod loyalties to the parish and not the school. Pastors, in turn, direct the 
money to the school* Each pastor decides on what is expected financially 
frqhi his parishioners who enroll their children in the. school, but diocesan 
pojicy indicates that the parish should subsidize 30-50 per cent of the per 
capita^cost/ ' ' % 

St. EMzabeth-St . Robert School opened in its hew facilities in September 
1976 with an enrollment slightly over 300 students, the majority of whom are 
in the primary and middle grades. The junior high grades were opened to accom 
modate those families with very young children which also had a seventh or, 
eighth grader* This year the junior high grades are costly, but were neces- 
sary to meet the understandable request of some larger families. The faculty 
is made up of lay teachers and four religious women, :0ne of whom is principal. 
The expected enrollment for the school*s first year had been 150 to 200. The 
appreciably larger enrollment indicates the sound support already given by 
parents . ' , . 

Several points might be made which are pivotal to this first new Catholic 
elementary school in the archdiocese in ten years. The decision to build the 
new school was, first of all^ a diocesan decision and not a parish decision. 
Cardinal John Carberry and his advisors, expecially the archdiocesan building 
coimnissioner , encouraged the Catholic School Office in its expiination of the 
advisability of a new school. Because of the substantial cost of the new 
complex, the diocese had to be willing to accept' the financial situation whera- 
in parishes would be dealing with large capital debts simultaneously with sub- 
stantial school operational costs. Without diocesan commitments, the majority 
of parishes would not be= able to handle capital indebtedness simultaneously 
v^th large operational school expenses. (Where an existing parish has no debt 
and considers building a new parish or regional school as part of the services 
it wants for its parishioners, the relationships to diocesan financing are 
somewhat -different . But even in this case,rthe leadership of the Ordinary and 
the creation of financial arrangements acceptable to the diocese become pivotal 
matters . ) 

Secondly, the^ pastor at the new St.. Elizabeth Ann Seton parish had worked 
in Catholic education for twenty years, had administrative experience in di- 
recting a high school is recognized as an avid advocate of Catholic schooling, 
and personlllly^ welcomed the challenge of starting^ a parish with a regional 
ele^^entary schdel. It was in the St, Charles area that he had been a high 
school administrator and therefore had many contacts which would be beneficial 
to the planned developments. All of this obviously points out the importance 
of the pastorCs) if a new school is being projected, either in a totariy new 
parish or in an existing parish which does not have a school building. 

And lastly, I want to mention the religious sister who came as principal 
to St. Elizabeth-St . Robert School . She is a member of a religious community 
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which has helped .staff severajl schools in St. Charles county for a long time. 
Having someone, from a religious coiruTiunity which was well established and re- 
spected by the people promoted a public feeling of confidence in the new ven- 
ture, ; 

. ■ ^ " ^ 

The above consideratipns symbolize the detail, which must be part of any 
successful planning. To think there were (and are) no serious problemsan 
beginning this new regional elementary school would be inaccurate. However, 
the problems have been faced, most of them have been or are being solved, and 
the school is off to a very solid start. 

The second alternative to be discussed is the opening of a new school^ in 
. a- parish with an already existing building. In 1965, Incarnate Word parish 
was built in St. .Louis County, Its twelve classroom building, with accompany- 
ing offices and other spaces, was originally meant to house a parish school. 
Due to many fast developing circumstances at that time,, the school did not 
open..^^ Instead, the parish began a fine parish school of reUglon CCCD) which 
enrolled approximately 900 public school students. Two years ago, however,- 
the pastor began a parish school in the building with an all lay staff. En- 
roHment the first year was 150. This year the enrollment is 250 and the par- 
ish school of religion (CCD) program enrolls 700/students , 

Other .parishes in the archdiocese, built mainly since the middle 1960»s, 
have educational buildings of four to eight classrooms for PSR programs. 
Some^ of those parishes, having reduced theirjfinancial debts over the past 
years^, may now be in a financial condition which would allow for a parish or 
regional school if some new classrooms were added to their present facilities. 
A few pastors are investigating this possibility now and, within the not too 
distant future, may be able to enlarge their educational facilities to accom- 
modate both a Catholic elementary school and a PSR 'program for public schooj 
students . 

IVhether as with Incarnate Word parish which already had an educational 
building which could immediately admit an elementary school program, or as 
with some other parishes which have a PSR educational building which would 
Tteed. a^d^i^nal classrooms for an elementary school, several factors are worth 
mentibnin^^A- "^^^ ^ . , : - 

First, the pastor has to be committed to both programs , the PSR for public 
school students 'to which the parish has become accustomed, and the elementary 
school program. The PSR prograjii ceihnot become second class in image or second 
rate in programming merely to accommodate the new school. The main question 
which the parish has to put to itself is; Do we want to provide alternate ser- 
vices for our parishioners who have school-age children? Is our parish the 
kind which can offer, and support, both a Catholic elementeiry school and PSR ^ 
program? Some parishes cannot, of course. The point here, however, is that 
some piiobably can. The assumption which needs to be examined is whether or ^ 
not, once a parish has* a PSR program and no school, the future of the parish 
and what it offers its young people must always remain the same? 

Secondly, it may be good to have one and the same person responsible for 
coordinating the religious education program in the Catholic school and the PSR 
Symbolically and practically, this provides for much more unity in the parish 
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and more effectiveness in programming. Administrative relationships of such 
a coordinator to the pastor ^ parish board, principal and/or PSR administrator 
need to be developed carefully* The rationale behind the identification of 
such relationships includes unity, effectiveness, and organizational account- 
ability, . 

Finally, where possible, parent programs should involve parents of child- 
ren from both programs, the elemeritary school and the PSR. This provides 
assistance for parents in a manner which respects their individual choices for 
their children, and; also fosters mutual understanding and financial support 
among them-. 

A final consideration in the area of expansion of schools is the building 
of additional classrooms for existing schools i In some places where young ' 
Catholic families have located, a Catholic school is available but is too small 
to enroll all who seek admission* In the last two years, 20 new classrooms 
have been added to five different schools in the archdiocese of St, Louis. 
These 20 new classrooms are in different counties of the archdiocese whej^e pop- 
ulatioji trends indicate continuing growth/ An exainination of area growth, Cath 
olic. population and its age, present financial conditions , and projected finan- 
cial capabilities all contribute to the final decision to provide additional 
classrooms where needed* ' . 

Because of my familiarity with St. Louis, I have used it to exemplify an 
issue in Catholic education: should Catholic schooling follow Catholic popu- 
lation ,, at least in some instances? Other dioceses, about which I am not suf- 
ficient ly, Informed, could also use their experience. My conclusion is not 
that large numbers of new schools or additional classrooms should be built. 
However, I do conclude that some new schools and additional classroom.^ warrant 
construction in carefully selected areas of a diocese. = 
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During the last several years, marketing has increasingly become a sub- 
ject of growing concern and interest to the management of both public and 
private nonprofit organizations. Several indications of this increasing in- 
terest can be seen in the following examples. * , . 

1) The College Entrance Examination Board has recently pub- 
lished ^a book entitled, A Role For Marketing In College 
Admissions , which is a collection 7oT ^pers on marketing 
and college admissions presented at a colloquium On coIt 
lege admissions In May of 1976. ^ 

' ' -■ ' ' 

2) Goshen College, 4. small, religious, liberal arts college in' 
Indiana has instituted a planned program of speakers from / 

' ^ both academia and business in/ordor to develop an aware- 

ness of marketing as both^^f philosophy and a tool to help 
the administration, faculty;^a^,y staff of the college de- 
velop marketing plans and programs to control the future 
of the college - 

3) The Girl Scout Council of Nofthwest Cook County, Inc. 
(Chicago) has instituted a series of research efforts 
designed to identify the wants and needs of the members, 
the leaders and the general public in an effort to adapt 
their organiEation to more closely match the wants ^ and 
needs of the markets they serve. 

Numerous other examples could be given of the many and varied efforts 
that are currently being undertaken in attempts to utilize the concepts, tools, 
and techniques of marketing in order to solve the many problems ericountered by 
nonprofit organizations. This new use of marketing is not at all surprising, 
given the difficulties that most nonprofit organizations are having' in carrying 
out their ^missions, and in meeting, their objectives . For example, United Way 
appeals are having an increasingly difficult time in reaching their goal's. 
..This, in turn, is forcing many member organizations to reconsider whether they 
must again attenfpt their own individual fund raising activities. Symphonies 
all across the cpUntry are having trouble raising the funds' they need to carry 
out their cultural activitier. Museums arfe facing exactly this same situation. 
Blood drives fail to reffch their goals in many cases, Churches are unable to 
attract new members , or even to keep existing members a.dtive. There is even 
•some indication tKat the National Catholic Educstional Association is becoming 
vinterosted. in marketing when the topic strangely appears on a program that is 
ideritified as a workshop on finance. Given this interest, I would like to / 
^. spend my brief time attempting to tell you a little about what marketing is, 
, and, how it can help^the public or private nonprofit organization ach^eve^ its 
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missi^on and its objectives. Most of my comments concern the general area of 
marketing, rather than the specifics of recruiting or fund-raising. Perhaps 
another time will be more appropriate for thosfe topics. Before talking about 
marketing, let me make a comment concerning the relevance of a session on 
marketing at a -workshop on finance/ 

; , In iny .estimate, the topib of marketing is injore' appropriats to a workshop' 
on finance than it might first appear to be. As any business man WiU tell 
you, marketing ahd finance are very closely related. Marketing decisions to 
develop a new product, to advertise an existing product or even to change the 
pri^i D.f an existing product are, in large part, financial decisions. They are 
financial:' in that the organization's assets are being invested in marketing 
efforts designed to affect the level of smles. With a business firm this level 
of sales may be more^ cars or more airline seats. In the nonprofit area this 
l^vel of sales could be larger enrollments for a, college, more leaders for the 
Girl Scouts, or more blood donors. Regardless of the area under consideration, 
the desired result of this investment of - orginizationai: funds in market de- 
velopment is generally an increased level of sales akd profit, which, in turn V 
'determines, in large part, whether an organization is able to. achieve its fi- 
-nancial goals and objectives ..' la essence, marketing is the means that ^j^T ■ 
btganizatidh uses to develop the competitive differential 'advantage in the-, 
marketplace that is necessary If the organization is to continue to reach its 
financial goals and objectiyes. Jncorrectly, at least frgm^rny point of view, 
many administrators of nonprofit organizations oijiy. co with half 

of this total management area. Administrators in. nonprofit^ organizations are 
generally very concerned with the financial goals ' tod obj ectives , but very un- 
Q,oricerned with the'marketing goals and objectives that are at least as impor- 
tant to the long-run success of the organization p 

Rarely--at least until very recently and then only for a relatively few 
organizatipns--have rionprofit organizations concerned themselves with marketing 
strategies, objectiyes and programs: I think. that the reason for this is 
fairly clear. Very few nonprofit, organizations consider themselves to be in the 
same type of competitive market situation. that a business firm is in.x Thus, 
jthe nonprofit organization usually operates cunder the assumption .that there is' 
Sio need for a formal--or even an informal--mmketing approach to Orient their 
organizational efforts to meet the wants and naeds of selected target markets. 
And yet, with a few minor differences, iriost nonprofit organizations are cur- 
rently faced with market ■ situations quite similar to those of many business 
firms . 

In light of this similarity, the question that I would pose is this, ''Is 
the need for planning in marketing any less valid for the nonprofit oi^ganiza^ 
tion than it is for the profit seeking firm? I would thin4c not!'* The non- 
profit organization, just like the profit-seeking firm, must identify wants 
and needs in the marketplace, and then find a way to change its drganizational . 
r^^on^ces into products that can be offered to customers in an effort to sat- 
isfy their wants and needs. While the mission of rthe nonprofit organization 
may be quite different than that of the business firm, the concepts, tools and 
techniques used to achieve these different missions can be the sameJ 



The question of what the nature of "the. relatioriship betw-een, a nonprofit 
organization and the marketplace is^ can begin. ^to be answered by looking at 
a very simplified^ definitipn of marketing. ■ ' 

■ . : Marketing is the effective management by an organization 
'-^ of its exchange^ 'relations w^ith its^ various markets and 

publics^. 1. ' . . . / ■ . 

Laterj' we Will look at a more detailed definitipn of marketing, / However, 
for the moinent, this definition should prbvide' the beginning of ah understand^ 
ing of marketings and how marketing can be used by a nonprofit organization. 
'As .the definition suggests^ all" brganizatdons operate in an environment of ^ 
'one or more publics and/or markets. ^For ^exainplei a university operates in a 
student market, an alumni market, a faculty market, a research funding mar- 
ket, a donor market, and a public opinion market, to mention only a few of 
the markets in which it operates. To a lesser extent, educational institu-V.>- 
tions below' the post-secondary level also operate in most of these same mar- 
kets. • ■ ■ ' ■ 

, ■ ■ _ ' _ ' '.^ 

Marketing is concerned with managing the organization's exchange rela- 
tionships within each of these markets. To be able to' manage these exchange 
relations, it is necessary to understand why individuals within these markets 
are interested in unde4*taking exchanges:, 'is well as . th^a benefits that they 
sfek through these exchanges. One key^to understanding these exchanges is 
the basic realization^ that most human bfhavior is a purposeful quest to achiev 
some level of want satisfaction. In attempting to achieve this level of want 
satisfaction, individuals desire--and seek out--benefits that they feel will ^ 
help them satisfy their own specific wants and needs. 

Individuals seek these benefits through the purchase of various products. 
Broadly conceived^ these products may be anything that have the capability 
of delivering these benefits sought, and are usually one of three different * 
types of product: ■ 

1. Physical Goods - Products that have tangible physical 
, properties that are able to deliver these benefits 

desired .(e. g;, automobiles , television sets, shirts 
or watches). 

2. Service^ - \ Products that have no, or limited, tangible 
physical property, and thus deliver these benefits - 
desired through the application of human skills and ^ 
abilities (e^g^j dry dleaners, insurance firms, churches 
or educational institutions) . . 

"3. Ideas and Concepts - Products that deliver these benefits 
desired through new and different ways of thinking about 
a certain situation (e.g., better health care, family 
^ planning, stopping smoking or energy conservation) . 
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All^:.&f' these itenis^repr^sent products 'that can poterttially deliver bene- 
fits to customers in order to satisfy their particuXar needs or wants/ How- 
ever, the raarktter of any of these products must realize one key point. Rlither 
than just having trie product itself^ it is through thf actual use of trfe pro- r 
duct by the consumer that he or she is able to achieve the benefits desired. 
For example, students go to college not to take a particular sequence of 
courses (i.e. a product), but rather in the hope and expectatien that through ^.^ 
exposure to a certain course of study they vyill be able to achieve their fu- 
; ture needs and objectives (i.e., benefits)/. It is the expectation of achiev-- 
ing these benefits that cause these people to consume the , educational^ product. 
The expectations^ of achieving certain benefits is what causms, individuals to 
consume any product. , , , " ^ 

^ ■ 

All too often an organization forgets .this and concentrates on the pi^o-^ 
duct that they are marketing as an^ end. lin itself, rather^than concentrat,ing 
on it as a means that a customer can use to' gain the benefits desired. This 
can be an extremely critical and cost ly mistake! Highly successful business 
firms such as I , B..M. Corp. learned this important lesson years ago. For ex- 
ample, I.B.M. responded by mafketirtg "Problem Solving Information Systams^^ 
rather than the computer hardware that they manufacture. The educational ^ 
industry is not yet this sophisticated. _ To a largQ extent the. focus of the 
industry remains on the product offered (i.e., trie courses that the instruc- 
tors can teach and are willing to teach), rather than being on the particular 
benef its'desired by selected market segments that the educational institution- 
might appeal to. The result of this rather myopic, product-oriented visidn^. ./. 
is obvious. The result cari^^e seen in the 116 colleges' that have closed their 
doors since 1970, and in the increasing number of public and private schools 
at all level's that are currently operating with deficits. 

The reason for these failures and funding problems are numerous and com- 
plex. However, in a, great majority of the situations, the problem can be 
traced back to an initial problem in marketing, and to the institution's' 
earlier failure t^ deliver the type of market offering, or benefit package, 
desired by the marketplace. The ultimate failure of the institution may well 
be inside of the organization, and of a financial nature. However, the reai 
cause of the failure is more often a failure of marketing due to the educa- 
tional institution's unwillingness--of in some ca-ses inability--to offer po- 
tential customers an appropriate benefit package.' It is the initial failure 
in marketing that ultimately leads to the failure in the financi'al , management . 
If the= management of these organizations is to prevent this premature, finan^ 
cial failure, it is necessary to begin organizational planning with marketing 
and to see that the organization's marketing efforts are both effective and 
efficient. Stated another way, management must make sure that viable systenis 
of ''exchAge relations'' are established and maintained by the nonprofit or = 
ganization through the delivery of appropriate benefit packages to selected 
segments of the marketplace, . 

Now let us return to a discussion of how Marketing works. Making mar= 
keting work for a nonprofit organization, requiV^ several changes of sub- 
stance within the organization. To begin with,, li"^ critical that every= 
one in the organization, from top management on down^hrough every person 
in the organization, understand the two different roles that marketing has 



come to play In creating exchanges between the nonprofit organisation 'and , the 
market segments that it serves . The first toJ'#"^'o£ marketing, is that of a ' 
; philosophy-.-a management philosophy of viewing the entire organiEatibn/ its 
^ mission and Its objectives^ from the point 6^ view of the potential customers 
that the organization hopes to.,serve. The second role of marketing is the 
actual analysis of these potehtial customers tnd the planning^ implementation 
and control of a series of interrelated marketing efforts designed to match 
the prganizatloii*s marketing of f#ring-^1' benefits 'delivered with the benefits 
desired by the potential customers Ahat it hopes to serve/ Let*s look at each 
of these* mles briefly. , ^ 

As .a philosophy^ marketing is conbferned^with creating a .customer orien- 
tation, or 4 :ipi^3pket orientation, in all of the organization's thinking and 
actidn. . Al.th^^ many managers and employees often act as if it is not true.;^ 
it is QtiticaT^^^t remember that the purpose of an organization must lie out 
■ side of^ fhe^OTgani itself * . More specifically, the purpose of an organi- 

zation must lie rin'^'^rving society,^ : or^ Jnore lik some specific 

market segments with" society/ Ifi a sense, marketirig is able ttt\jg lay a pivotal 
role in a nonprofit organization through making the consumer the ftilcrum 
around which an organization adjusts its marketing efforts,: and making a con- 
sumer orientation the *^off ici^al-' pripntation of all*' indiv^uals throughout 
the organization p " ^ ■ / 

^ ^ brucker has'said this weli.in his statement that the only valid^d 
tion of a business or organizational purpose is to create^ a custortier. This 
statement implies wHat we are already too familiar. with in education, and - 
that is that a market for any given product does not automatically exist. 
Rather, an effective demand for any product--^including education---depends on 
the creation of customers through a cbnti^uai^ effective marketing effort 
designed to turn consumers into customers' for the product being marketed. 
The marketing process must begin and must end- with the customer. Unlesi an 
organization starts with. a good knowledge of the wants and needs of the'custo^ 
mer, there is very little hope that the beWfit package offered by the orga- 
nization will be the correct one. ■ '^k ' 

■ : - . ^ ■ 

Thus as a 'philosophy , marketing impliesj that ^^hagement must ^tart with 
a current and accurate knowledge of the- benefits ^isired by potential cii's- - ^ 
tomers, and then use this ^ '^dge to bring 'tHe' organization * s resource 
base in line with the war leeds of these market segments . in order to 

deliver the benefits desi ^ nis is achieved over a period of time, and 
hopefully in anticipation c ^^ing^es in the marketplace. Within this phil- 
osophy, the management of the. public and private nonprofit organization must 
develop an apprbpriate blend of marketing elements to attract the target mar-^ 
ket segments and meet their benefit expectations. This is generally called 
marketing management, or the management of /the actual marketing efforts. 

This s.e0ohd^role of marketing is concerned with the actual analysis, 
planning, executing and controlling of all the organization's marketing 
efforts necessary to create and deliver products to selected market segments . ' 
One way to understand this process is in terms o^ marketing strategy planning. 
>lcCarthy suggests that marketing strategy planning requires two steps : 
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I:) the selection of a target market; and, 2) Jthe development of .a = . 

'Imarket ing mix'' designed aroun^ the target market selected. 2 

The first step-^that of . selecting a target .niarket--r^pognizes the fact 
that no organization can attempt to satisfy the wants ahd'^ heeds of all 
potential customers. The wants and;needs of the marketplace are'Ar too 
diverse to.be served by any single organization.. To be successful in its 
marketing effoi^ts the organization must select\one5 or. perhaps several ^ very- 
s^pecific market segments ^ and concentrate on their spe'Gific wants and needs. 
The selection of the specific^markets to serve is made tiy the organization 
only after researching the many different target markets that the organisa- 
tion might serve^ and then selecting those that the organization can most 
. profitafaly serve. Having selected the market segments that the organization 
desiTes' to serve, the organization must then research even more thoroughly 
and completely the needs and wants of these segments in order to understand 
them in enough depth to be able to provide the appropriate benefit package 
desired,^^ . ' =' ^ 

After this high' level- -of knowledge about the market segmeiit is achieved^ 
then the organization is able to move into the second half of marketing 
strategy planning, or the development of a marketing mix. This consists of 
choosing a mixture of elements that will attract the desired target market 
and turn them into customiers . In a general sense, these elements fail into 
one of ^the four types of marketing variahles: 

^ (1) Product* VVhich as discussed above could be a good, 

a service or an idea; 

(2) Place. Which concerns the delivery system the 
orgMization us^ to bring: the product and the 
target market ^^ther; ' ' 

■ (3) Price. Which concerns the total cost Cbc>th 

: ■ monetary and non-monetary) that the target market 

is willing to give up in^he exchange pococess to 
' receive the product; and^ ' . • ^ 

(4) Promotion. Which concerns the communications 
between the organization and'the target market^' 
that is necessary to inform/ persuade and x^emind - 
them about the product being offered. 

Thus, from a marketing management perspective, marketing is concerned . 
with combining and integrating the various marketing elements into a ^ 
"marketing mix" designed to maximize the impact of these efforts at the point 
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q£ .ultimatfi, exchange be individuals and the organization. The key = 

reason for using these elements is simple. They are designed to create^ 
-to satisfy and to .keep customers for the organization using them/ Stated 
mor0= formal ly, marketing lean now be defined in the following way- 

"Marketing is the analysis, planning, .implemeM^ 
and control of carefully^ foiTOia a ^ 
to bring abput voluntary exchanges of values with ^ ' 
target markets for the purpose of achieving organic " ^ 
zational objectives. It relies heavily on designing - 
the orgtoization's offering in terms of the target 
r: market »s needs and -desires, an^ using effective^ 

pricing ;^ communications, and 'aisfribution to inform, 

motivate and service the markets ''3 

' ' - . ■ . ■ ■ ■ • f 

. i . _ ' . - ' ' _ ' ^ ' ' ' ' ■ 

Kotler suggests that several things should be noted about his definition 
of marketing, , ^ " 

1. Marketing is defined as a managerial .process involving ' 
.analysis, planning^ implementation, and cpnt^ol.^ -, ^^ 

(2'. Marketing manifests itself in carefully f ormulatefl v 

programs, and not Jiist random actions to achieve^ . , 
desired -responses , ^ ' . ^ 

' 3. Marketing seeks to bring about voluntary exchanges of 

values, 

4; ^Marketing mean^ the selection of targist markd>ts, patlier 
than a hopeless attempt to win every market arid;be kll 
^ things to all then, ^ : . , ; \ * 

.5, Th| purpose of marketing is to achieve prgmiB^tional 
objectives, and effective marketing planning requires 
being very specific about target objectives , 

6, Marketing relies on designing the organization »s 
offering in terms of the target marker's needs and 
^ desires rather than in terms of the seller's personal 
tastes , 

- 7- Marketing uses and blends a set of tools called the ' 
marketing mix^-product mixes, distribution systems , 
comjnunications efforts and pricing strategies- -in 
order to attract the target inarket/ 
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, , ^hduld TJonpyofit Qrgaiiiz.ations be Interested in M arket in^g? ' ■ ' • ' ' . 

Now that you have -fli better idea of what markat.i^g is^ tha'next logical 
question is' whether nonprofit organizations should be interested in marketing? 
I would hope that by now^ your answer is definitely yesf. ^In fact^ it should... 
be evident that all public and private, nonprofit organizations are already " 
Invdlved in jnarketing efforts whether tiiey are conscipus of these efforts or . 
not. All nonprofit organizations are involve^, in exchange relationships in = 
their attemptsto serve certain market segmenis with a package of benefits/ 
Ih addition, all nonprofit organizations have developed and are using ' . 
qertain 'operating policies that controL tHB/ ^chang^y^ith /these market 
Segments * These pdlieies ares at the moment >determ^ing the organization's 
marketing 'effort , Unfortunately, at the present time* most of * these efforts 
are occurring without the benefit of' any planned marketing effort. Thus, it 
would seem as if the real question Is not whether to use Tniirketing, but 
rather whether to use it in a planned, management approach^ or whether to 
just let it happen by chance. If your particular organlz^tibns are to 
survive, I submit that the^ management of thes^e exchange relationships is 
'far too important to be leSt to chancej ^ . ^ 

Y : V Think for a moment about^the part-Jcularr prganizatdon ^ that >^ou- represent . 
Th^t organization, is identi^al-tp profit seeking, 

and nonprofit -'^ih severkj. v^aysv ■\ ftist^ every organization is a purposBful 
association of individuals who are seeking to achieve a certain mission, 
.objectives or goals. Second, to accomplish this mission or these goate^, 
the organization must succeed at three tasks t (1) It must .attract suf- 
ficient resources; (23 It must convert these resources into goods, services 
or ideas; an^j (^j It* must market these outputs to the consuming public at 
some reasonable rate of return on its resources. Third, in our particular \ 
society, these ta5ks are/carried out through voluntary cooperation, rather 
than through sdme pther system such as force. Fourth^ .giveii a system of 
voluntary coopeo^^at ion J the exchange process is . tH6^ process used by an v 

organization to achieve thesa ends. ^ ^ ' 

' ' . " • ; " . " - - . ^ . . ■■>- * . ; - 

^sllius,' ^^^^^^ relations are the key to whether any^p^rganlzation is able 

to suxvd^vev in the long-run. These very critical ex^aitg©' relations are the 
es-|eiicaMf ^t^^ Exchange relations call for the organization to of fpr 

val^ues "'to variolas markets in exchange for pther values from these markets in 
return^^N )Jt is through these exchange relations that the various social units 
— ^-be t%y ; fndiyiduals^r organizations,-^-acqulre their inputs and sell their 
outputs *. ^Each party, to the exch^ge must also feel that they are gaining 
more .in the exchange than they feel they are having to give' up, or the 
exchange *wlll probably never take place. , ' . , 

^ Since these^ exchange rel^ations are really the tey to survival for any , 
organization, ^lid since marketing is the most effective and efficient means 
of achieving these exchange relationships, it would seem only logical that 
administrators, of nonprofit orgahizations'.c^n improve these exchanges, and 
petentiar exchanges , by improving the marketing efforts that fare responsible 
for them, M, example may he ex^ple, consider a small, 

private, liberal, arts college. Assume that the cortege is controlled by a 
board of trustees >v and that^ the president of the college is interested in 



improving the relationships with existing member i of .the. boafd, or stated 
in more .formal tems^ he- Is interested in improvihg the exchange relation- 
ships between the college arid the individual board members. 



To do this ^ the president of the college must first detennine the %K : 
nature of the^'key benefits desired by each party t.^the excha^^e relation-; = 
ship, and then second, he must develop a planned and coordinated marketing 
effort to maximize the potential benefits to eath of the*'^arties to the . . 
exchange relationship, . The benefits desired by both parties must be 
identified through study and research --both fomal and infomal--to 
completely identify the nature €£ the potential exchange relationship,^ , 
A^^^suma: that the walysls of . the situation indicates the following' desired 
^eneiits » The college is Interested in .obtaining beheflt^ such as guidance^ 
direction, leadership and^support in terinS of time and money from board 
members. The individual board members are interested in obtaining benefits 
such as respect, appreciation, a sense of guidance, and being a part of the 
reason for the collegers success, involvement and even self actualization. 
These benefits' desired by both p^arfies then become the elements around 
which the axchange relationships are designed,. 

The president of the college must then develop a mix of marketing ' 
elements --or a marketing mix"-that will maximize the^ delivery o'f these 
benefits desired by the individual Aember of the board. Naturally, thes6 \ 
desired benefits will jiot b6V;che sajne for all board members , and the emph^is 
on specifitf elements of the! marketing mix will need to be adjusted to^ reflect] 
the specific, benefits desired by each boardi member ' A group of elements for 
this pbtiential marketing mi^, although certainly not the complete marketing 
mix, miglit include-^the, following ■ " , , . 

" - 1, Product (the physical goods , services or ideas) 

^ a. .Design meetings with very high levels of 

" / : . participation for the trustees wlieme their 

^ V^^ :\ V * key inputs are sought and feedback is giffn ' 
■ V - ^^'V^ r ^ conceming action taken on their past deci-^ 

' V .sipns and suggestions, 

^ . r - ■ . ' 

b. Create additional opportunities to involve \J 
the trustees with students, parents, faculty 
and other leaders in order to enhance their - 
- perceived status with each of these groups', 



c, Develof 



every opportunity to%nvolve the \^ 
trusteeW in decision making and exposure . * 
.to the university ^nce involvement may be ^ 
the key to allowing them to achieve their 
individual goals, ./ i ' - 

Place (the delivery system to bring the -groups together) 

a. Design the trUstees' involvement to minimize r ; 
;the perceived kxpendlture of time and money ^ ' \ 
necessary to carry put thGir responsibilities. 



. . b, ' *As dfttn as possible, the necessary meetings, 

etc. may be taken to a more convenient location 
. , . =, ' . for tHfe trustees in prder to ease the strain-on 

\ their tiine ChoWever , not too often since being 

, on -campus is critical to their involvement).', 

\ c.^ ^ ,Tie Tn#etings oh^* cajfipus in with other activities 

L " V ^ » tWax x^hfe trustees w|.ll enjoy cpming for on theip 
pwn Tnerit' (iVe, V sfjdrts actiyities) . ; / ■ • * ; 

3. Promotion (the necessary cojriinuni cat ions) 

"'^/^ ■ ' ' ' ■ \ - " \ ^ ^ ■ / , ' '■v^ / ^- -\ 

* ■ ^ a* Desi|n .all commtmiGatiohs.:between ^he 'cbllege 
and the trustee's" tp:;^re:ln£orce their perception, 
of how important the trustees are to tho college ^ 
anp how much the trustee is helping the college 
to ^realize its goals,! : 



b. Develop other communications (i"*.e. j-publitity) 
■ to inform other segments o"f -th6 college 

coiranunity how important and helpful these 
trustees are to .the college. ^ • 

c. Place their names and piqturap^i^:.^^^ 

.. placesriahd publications dn^ordgt^to :p|dn€orce . 
to all , the importahQe of "thes^^tm^tees tb 
the college, _ - ./ ,J 

4. Price' (the cost to^ the trustees) , . 

y > . : ' f \ ■ • ' y , . - 

a. Develop inethods of giving (i^e. ^iboth of time 
and 'money) that allow this giving to bf as %?jr^ 

' painless as possible. ; - ' 1./ 

b. Develop specific projects in a number of *areas 
^\ and sizes (i'©-* dollar ranges) to allow the - 

'trustees to pick their involvement according to 
•interests and abilities. 



c. Find- ways to see that they^ receive maximum 
. ' ' \ ^ ' benefits through exposure to others of what 
. . they have done or have given/ .\ 

Thus, through the use of marketing as a' philosophy and series ot 
functions, administrators of nonprofit organizations are able to identify 
these, possible exchange relations &nd the benefits desired by each of ' the 
respective parties to the exchange. iCnowing the benefits de.sired^^ admin- 
istrators are able to plan/ implement ^ and control the- TNj'ioua^^^^^.j^^^ 
efforts necessary to make the potential exchanges a reality. Two key 
points irf the process are again^that each market segment must be analyzed 
separately to identify the benefits sought , and that each market segment 
will then require an individual and unique marketing effort designed 
around the unique set of benefits desired. 



/■ . ' - 

What Is Needed to Make Marketing Work ? 

To make marketing work for your particular organization it is necessary 
that you begin immediately to do several different things: 

1. You must develop a strong^ top management conunitment 

. to develop a total marketing orientation that penneates 
the' %ntire educational institution. 

2. You must translate your mi si on ^ objectives^ and goals 
into direct-action^ measuxable marketing efforts and 
transmit these to every level and division of the 
educational institution. * 

3. You must delineate your market segments, identify the 
benefits desired , and identify the marketing efforts 

, ■ necessai'y to assure the existence of these exchange 

relations. 



Yoi: must develop and implement a mijc of marketing tools 
and techniques to achieve the desi^d exchange relations 
in very carefully formulated programs. 



5,. You must continually measure the effectiveness of the 
mai'keting efforts, and the degree of satisfaction 
evident in the market ^^segments , an^ adjust the 
benefits and efforts where necessary, 

Thei^e is little doubt that these tasks are not easy ones. Yet, in many 
Respects whether they are undertaken at this point in time will determine the 
future existence of an organization, or at least what this future existence 
will look like. I suspect that the real question is whether the nonprofit 
organization can afford to exist without marketing? After all, the long-run 
financial success or failure of the nonprofit organ! ation will, in reality, 
be determined by the long-run success of the organization's marketing efforts 
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FOUNDATIONS ^7 



Mr, John Harmon 
Raskob Foundation Board 
^Medfordj Oregon 

——/k — ^— — ^— --^ 



Foundations arQ often viewed as the source of the big grant, and the one 
resource of American 'phi lanthropy thiit can save you from financial disaster. 
Both of these views are far from tha truth. Three iinportari%. aspects of the 
American foundation that I would like to oxplain are: ' 

13 The role of the foundation in American society ^ 

2) The characteristics of a foundation . ■ 

3) A method of approaching a foundation 

The private founda^fion is America's gift to the world. Foundations are as 
uniquely American as are. such things as the two party system, judicial review/ 
the, private university or the separation of church and state. To further il* 
lustrate this, let me cjuote Henry Steele Commager:- 

ks early as ■ ISfeS young Andrew Carnegie - already on the road to^ ^alth 
wrote that the amassing of money was "one of the worst species of idoluury.'' 
Twenty years later he added, in a famous article on the gospel of wealth, 
that '^the man who dies. rich dies disgraced.'' He meant it; too.- IVhen, im^ ' 
1902, he sold his great steel company to fh. newly organized United States 
Steel Corporation for a quarter billi mi duiiars, hf ^ retire^. to devote him- . 
. self to avoiding ''disgrace/' and befcre he d:^ed he had giyeh away' over 
three hundred fifty, million dollars. 

This almost instinctive gesture by the .^.Scottish ^ immigrant boy who 
became the most ardent ©f American pac ' o\ was. par" of . a pattern that ^ 
had been in the making since the beginniiig of the Republic. Benjamin Frank- 
lin left his modest fortune to the cities of '^Philadelphia and Boston - both 
of which eventually s|t up Franklin institutes = and the French-born 
Stephen Girard, who mtde a fortune in .bai^king and shippings gave six mil- 
lion dollars to found a school for orphans. Another immigrant ^ John Jatq.b^ 
Astor'from Germany^ whose real estate investments made him the rich^t man . 
of his day, donated several million dollars to libraries and colleges , 

The shift from religious to secular chp-rity^ in any significant de- ^' 
gree^ occurred first in America. With Carnegie, and then with John D. 
^, Rockefeller^ whose philanthropies were conducted -on an ^.even more princely 
scale^ Ckingly would be more apt a termr^-no prince ever gave on the scale 
of Carnegie or ifeckef el ler) ^ philanthropy not only took on a new form but 
a new direction. Both had thou^^ht to dispose personally of their fortune?: 
both learned that to do so wisely was beyond their powers^ and set up 
- -/foundations to do the job for them. 1 



1. Henry Steele Commager, "The American Style of Giving," . The Mainline . 
Magazine^ (December 1976), 41i , 
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The assets of these five types of foundations amount to $31.5 billion and 
according to the 1976 Annual Report of the American Association of Fund Raising 
Council, they made grants of $2,01 billion or 7.5% of the private charitable ."'^ 
giving in* the United States in 1975. Inhere does the rest ©f AiPerican ^hilan= 
thropy come from? Individuals, corporations and bequests. There are 4,000^ 
'foundations that have assets of over one million dollars. There are only 450 
that have, assets over $10 million and there are only 38 that have assets of 'j-^ 
over $100 million. • - ^ ' ''a 

■ ■ 

Should you apply for funds from a foundatidn? From a -purely mathematical 
point of view, your odds really aren^t very good. If -you are looking for ^ 
Mney.jhe f oujidatlon isn Vt going to give you $1.00 for every $ 10 . 00 available' 
to you. Even though you^ are faced with such odds, there are ways you can im^ ' 
prove your ^chance^': a^^ Teceive. monies from some of the 26,000 foundations. 
Before We move in^rf 4p^e of,..the mecJmnics, let me first give you some reference 
tools. The foiaoWi^ books mg^^t assistance to you m f iecting the founda- 



tion that may be .Irttej^st^^^ '^htee can be obtained through 

war library: S^-y^'"^ ^ ^'^'^'^ 

: .^e. Fop ri^idji Directory 

'-^,v,;/^^£^e-^C%th:^^^^ to Fo undations 

naal Register^of Grants-Support 




^, '''^ IVh^^y'Ameri ca^s Large. Foundat 10^^ Make Their Grants . , 

f . Taflf'i Info rma tion Berujce^ ~ ~^ ^ , ' ^ 

■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Before you can begin to- raise foundation funds , you have to do a great 
deal of homework. The first thing you have to do is to ask hard questions of 
yourself , l^o ai^e you? IVhat is unique , about you? Second, you must develop 
a public relatiorVf program. People re&&«:.e money when they are dynamic and ^ 
know who they are and where they are going. 'They donH receive money when 
they are disorganized and "dying. There isn^t any lack of money, the^e-^^, only 
a lack of credibility, . * ' 

Once you have developed your plans and know who you are, how^-do you ob- 
tain a grant f rpmratfpundatlon? There is one cardinal rule to remember.; Don^t 
use a direct mail approach. Use a presentation that is tailored and packaged 
for a particular foundation. Three steps aj^e important in selecting a founda- 
tion or foundations: J) lect the appropriate one for your needs> 2) Identify^ 
and place a specific price un your project and 3) ^Involve key people in opening 
the door to the foundation. . (e.g. /member of the board parent , faculty mem= 
ber, alumunus, friend of the school, etc.) ' \ 

The next question you have to ask is.who should approach the foundations- 
a volunteer "or a professional? I can^^t ^iter that. In either case go pre- 
pared and make a pre|plicitation call anC And out how the foundation fits your 
program.. You are gO^^ng to a market--use some of the same rules you use when you 
go shopping for yourseW, Listen and observe what is said and suggested, and 
when you return home, prepare the final draft of your proposal. Put all the 
pertinent facts in youfl^roposal; Supplement the proposal; with pictures, bro'fc' 
chures and other materials. The good proposal is one that i^ logical and con- 
cise and is tailored to a specific-need and can demonstrato the value of that 
need to your total program. 



To look- at the characteristics of American foundations, let me again 
quote from Commager' s article. He lists three characteristics, 




First, the foundation is impe'rsonar, not the lengthened shadow of 
its founder or a convenient tax-free instrument for indulging his . 
ego, but an institution as public as a university, run by indepen- 
dent ti^ust^s. Second, it is almost wholly secular, A few founda- 
tions include religious institutions in their categories of .objec = 
tives., but most' of them direct their support to a wide range of ' , 
public services. Certainly this is true of such giants as the Ford^^'' ' 
the Rockefeller, the Lilly, and the Carnegie foundations. Among 
the hundreds of major foundations, ■lowever, almost every .conce, 
able interest is covered, specific as well as general, local 
vs/£ll as national, and even global. 

That sugg.eats an intri^uii: 4 third quality : though^ the ' f© 
tion^is" ver^y American in cj ;t, the business of foundations ts.\ 
= ' global. .Thus, the RockefellLU^ Foundation revolutionizes agricul - 
tui^e in Mexico and builc^s libraries for Oxford ^and .pambridge, , ^Tl],e^ 
^ Cai^negie Foundation supports Scottish education; the Commonwealth 
Foundation subsidizes medical research In Africa and Asiai% ... 

This is, indeed, the most .striking .quality of ' mqdeTn jiving ^ . 
It addresses itself primarily not to the relief of poverty^^adi ; ^ 
misery but .to the sea^rch for the causes of these s^iai ilds and; ' 
for their remediesv /The major purpose of our great fouridafions 
is not to deal with the consequences of our economic and^ social 
and political disorder; it is to get at the causes of these dis= ■ 
orders.- ' . ^ : - 

From these cha^cteristics we can define a foundation as follows: A 
foundation is an. organized philanthropy which is a non-governmental and.a ";^' 
non-prof it, organization having a principal fund of its ownj managed '5y..., V 
trustees and directors anc eatabiished to maintain or aid'so^cial, educa= , 
tibn, religious or other activities serving the common welfare. ? 

If these/ are the, chai^acterist ics and a definition of a foundation-, how 
does the foundation fit into your plans and what are some facts you should 
know about them,- 



There are approximately 26,000 foundations in the United. States and .they 
.aan b ..ivided into five groups f " p^^.^ ^ " 

1) General Purpose Foundations^- ^Th^es_e founda^^n's promote ilie -. 
welfare of mankind. Most of the large foundations fit into 
. thifs category, ' ^ ^ ^ 

. 2) S p^-ial Purpose .Foundations - These foundations concenf.rate ^ * 
on iTmited obiectives such as education or medical research 
and may* also limit their grants to a geographical arei. 
5) Fan^ly Foundations - These foundations are generally vehicles' ■ . 
for cojjtlnying personal philanthropy of the donor. Their 
\ asset^^ are ' usual ly smal 1 ; however , they account for 20% of 

foundation giving. 
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Commtiger, 6j>^ cit. \ 
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4) . Company Sponsored Foundations = These foundatlojns are con- 
duits for corporate philanthropy," 

5) Community Foundations ^ These foundations- are a collection 
^ of separate funds and trusts and they disperse their resources 

sources to their community. 

In closings let me talk briefly about the future of foundation funding. 
The Tax Act Of 1969 made foundations become more responsive to people's needs. 
• It makes* foundations give away their money. But how'.they will give away their 
money is up to you. Often it is difficult to. find go.od proj ects . to fund. Do 
not misunderstand me-- 1 did not say that they have a difficult time giving away 
money,, thoy don't^ 1 s,aid it 4s difficult to find good projects" to fund, A 
prqpQsal that is challenging to foundations is unique. You "can help founda- 
tions be great givers by thinking boldly, by going beyond what is merely . ,^ 
needed. In a democracy, participation is its very essencej so is your parti- ' 
cipation a very important aspect -of American philanthropy: ' 



OMAHA ARCHDIOCESAN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



^ Rev\ Thomas O'Brien' 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Omaha 



The educational development program which is presently c^erat ive TrT^our ^ ■ 
Archdiocese, contains' in; one :wax or another ::all of the element^ and emphases' 
which have been presented during" th^fs^wbrksHo^V' Every topi6s^thati has been 
covered is crucial to Catholic education and each of these is a component ^^^^^'^^ 
found in^our educational development program. 

It is my intention to make some introductory observations, for you about 
our prograjn and then the oth^r ntembers of the Omaha contingent wll 1" straighten 
out any confusion that I have caused. IVliat I would reall/ like to do is to 
take all of the elements of this conf;©,yence, and the expertise demonstrated and 
place them into a context, a framework, if you will, which provides the per-\ 
son committed to Catholic education an organized position from which to caryy 
out his responsibility. Educational development , as we understand it, involves 
a basic perceptionof reality througfr which we integrate, . evaluate, and inter= 
pret faith', people/^^^d stewardship. 

It will be necessary for me to outline how we i^eached the stage in 'Omaha 
of seeing educational development as the only direction which made sense both 
,for present conditions and future progress . And so, I would just briefly run , 
you through the experienqes We have had beginning in 1968. You may also^have \. 
shared all or a number o^ these same^ expariences and if you have, you know 
how pciinful they- can be . ^ .-If ^^ experieTiced them, then J , .would simplyj 

ask tlji^t you. trust in this presentation and in a sense,- be able to assure 
yQur€d$¥te'S; that there is no need 'to be invol.yed in the same agony _ that ^we have 
experienced. 

In 1968 our Archdiocese underwent a comprehenlive financial stu%. This 
was a very sophisticated and expensive study. Really, the net result of this 
study was a headline-in the Omaha daily paper: ''The Catholic Schools in'the 
Archdiocese of Omaha Face a'Two Nfillion Dollar Deficit at the End of the 1968;- 
School Year". For some reason publicity 'like this does not generate optimism. 

y^:;^^ih 1969 we conducted a self study of all the individual parish 'units . 
This was not an,.pxpcnsive study but it did involve a lot of people at the 
p^i^h 'level / This s^dy began to giyp.a sense of dir^tion and encouraged 
neighboring^ parishes/to talk to each other but we still received comments -like 
ttLe^tf&14OT '^If'we're going to continue the way we are, we need mdpey and 

morl'^f: itf*'.^ ' ' . ' 

■ In Us 70 our D&artm^ent of Education established a study committee to thor= 
oughl>^. examine the-Jpo^ssibility of central funding for the twelve .Catholic high 
S€h^i343.vjart rth city of 'pmaha,- This conimittee met for a full year and worked 
VQrj^;^^|iig^rp:ly as it exattinBd Other- Sff^rts thrpughout the country of sup- 
porting Catholic high schotfls^^ from ^a'^ common source^ Wien the findings of the 



Hrcommittee were'-<presented to our pastors . ancl^l ay upresen 'ti^^es , ^the \recomnien- 
dations were soundly defeated. -F., 

, - / ■ ^ " ^-/M^^^^ 

It was about this sajne time that vve' took pa V in a st tewide effort to^ 
pass a referendam which would give some-.*dpllar tl Lef to p. 'ents of children 
attending our schools. This referendum was sound!/ '^?feat L 

^ where; were we in 1971? We had an exhaustive financial study,, a very 
compile'' self -study , an-^tt^pt at central funding, and a state-wide referen- , 
duaii, non^' bf vvhich^gaVe; u^s any answers.' We knew what we were really looking 
for was "a sense of dirSfction and direction \5hich would .involve credibility 
for our parishes and schools. . " . - = 

Miat we decided to do was form another committee, and the best way to 
describe the charge given to this group would be '^IVhat in 'the world can we 
^even study next in reference to Catholic education*\ This committee refused 
to become discouraged and it. had broad re^riresentation as far as segments of 
the Omaha archdiocese were concerned. IVhat the cortmlttee did determine and - " 
sort out was that after three studies ajid a;, referendum vote, we did have four 
serious areas of concern and' these four existed in all of our parishes and 
'schools. Th.ey werevas follows: \ ' 

1) Finances; fundings the dollars 

2) Community or publie^ relations ^ 

3) Acceptable business management procedures 

4) The quality of our educational programs 

Nextj and at ,no expense to the archdiocese, we engaged the services of 
an educational consultant firm from Chicago, Gonsers Gerber, Tinker and Stuhr. 
Our Board of Education and Department of Education havf^ been working with this 
particular firm since that time. 1 will not attempt to describe all the ele- 
ments that were involved with our decision to engage the services of this firm, 
but I will tell you this: we had validly identified. the four key components ' 
of afty. educational efforr. In tfta .process3 however^ we continued to put the 
cart before' the horse,, that is, we always' talked about fundingj financing, 
dollars first. It has been through the efforts of this consulting/f irm and 
our own willingness to undertake a direction that has required much effort and 
patience, that we now find ourselves in a position that- is most positive^ op- 
timistic and effective, ,s ■ ^- 

I might add also that an approach such as this which is conceptual and 
demanding, does not fit too comfortably into a culture characterized by the..,. 
instant and the disposable.^ I say this because my next point, I am sure, wi.Ll^ 
soem so simplistic and so^ self-evident that I might be accused of Looking for 
fast, fast, fast relief. , \l 

VWe no longer start with dollars and cents, ■ The key to our development 
prograin^ is putting the four areas of concern and concentration identified by 
our studies in the right order; 

. 1) Quality Ctoholiq e&patlon . , ' -'^ 

2) Acceptable business-management procedures , .. 

' ' ■ . '■ ■ ' . ■ ' 
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■ .. .3)/ Good public relations that lead to acceptance, involvement 
4] Funding J i.e. the dollars 

This order of priority must be adherad to both philosophically and pra'ctically . 

When priorities are rightly ordered, you can answer questions like: "If 
our building burns down, do we still have a school?'^, and '^l^at would we do 
with a $100,000 gift?*' ■ ■ 



CASE STATEMENf 



Mr', Jerry Jarc 
^ .Foundation Officer' 
Archdiocese of Omaha 



'r' I would like to concentrate on one particular phase of our concept of de- 
velopment - the process for objectively responding to the question Fr. O'Brien 
raised, *HVould you rebuild your school if it was destroyed by fire? and **IVhat 
would you do with a $100,000 gift?*' ' 

This process is best illustrated by-^^example. I have in my hand-a tele- 
phone message that anyone . of .us here could have received this morning^ It 
reads: "St. Philomeha School completely destroyed by fire. Await ybur state- 
ment for media. ^* " ' 

A simple message like this could involve a number of responses throughout 
this group. One of you may shout: .**Hurrayr Thank God. Ever since the Church 
eliminated St. Philomenaj I've been wondering what to do with that school,*' 
Someonsj else may say without hesitation: *'It shall be rebuilt, no question at 
all. It's been around for 40 years and shall continue." And someone else may 
say: "Well now I really don't know^ I ne^d more time to think about it." Re= 
gardless of your immediate responsej you would probably think a.great deal 
about the situation all the way h:me. ^ 

TJpds process may be fajiiiliar to m.any of you and is called the develop- 
mint of a case statement. It is concise and objective when written^in concrete 
terms. Let me illustrate the process another way from a sit^yation that occurred 
recently. ' ■- , . • ' " ■ ■ 

Father Flynn and I had a session with the principal and head of thf, school 
board of one of our elementary schools. The eight-grade school operates on 
tuition only. They had come to us for our ideas on how to raise money for 
playground equipment, a new^^parking . lot , and an additional building for. the 
schop^, . % t \ 



. ' ■ We- 'Sfii^, to. Sister , "Suppose we. gave .you 1i check for thesb improvements. 
; Woiild it':^o,h'6'yoiw' probl^ '"Weli;'^ she said, "it would help, but our. real 

^ probl0m..i:s^p^^^^ We iitand to lose a third of our children due to trans^ 

fe^s;^l.^^(^1io'sxifiop.l services an Air Force base and Air Force personnel; the 

Base wlU\experience a massive shift of personnel this yuarO 

> Sfstcr-'s answer was t^ie beginning of the process ior formulating a Cuse 
Statement , -i .c. a statement to identify what you really want for your schooT, • 
where you arc, now, and where you want to go. Ever)^ educational urfit under 
your responsibility must: dyentual ly go through this process. 

IVhat do .you really want for your sclipol? Do'Vou want things, programs? 
Do you enroll kids to keep an English teacher busy? Do you hire an English 
teacher because you have children to serve? mat makes your institution unique 
distilStiy Cathoric and " how conmiitted are you and the school staff to this dis = 
tinctiveness? . ^ * - 

".Q 'r y^"^^ serve and why? Ifliat is the profile of the students and par- 

ents in this school and within tliis community? Our principal determined her 
students came from every Air Forcu in the world. And she decided to recruit 
her future 'students through a series of articles in an Air Force pubHcatlLcfn ^ 
that was circulated all over the world. "^-"f V" 

- Once you have spelied out the unique characteristics of- your school and . 
the publics served/ you can take a look at the programs and buildings that 
arei^ now part of your unit anti begin to think about where you . want to, be in 
five years.. The total analysis always relates ^back to :.the what of your 
institution. , 

The totaT.itoalysis ..should be put on paper. It should spell out your in- 
stitution and the degree of faith commitment of yourself and everyone in; that 
unit; Your staff should b.% able to repeat it and sell it to everyone else - 
tho students.^ parents 'and Community/ 

This concise statement is your CASE, By placing a "u" fYou) in case, 
you hav^ a CAUSE - your cause for seeking funding resources ^-^A^support . 
Actually you are offering a money-back guarantee^ backing an^^rengthening 
the product in which you want people to invest their cliildreno and money . 

The product you want people to invest in is people - their foiination and^ 
training in the Gospel message^ their future contribution to., enlrir>cing and 
spreading that message. : ' ^ 



Let's walk around your bumt-out school. Look at the soot^thj' blown- 
out windows, water soaked carpets, scarred and twisted school desEs. Can we^ 
see anything left to rebuild? " ^ . * 

*^ . ' " • 

I recall as a fiscal^' manager of a Pennsylvania diocese talking with a 
pastor as we walked around his 90 .year old church which had just been par= 
tially destroyed by fire. I heard him say and I remember it to this day. 
'There is nothing left; it's not worth rebuilding." The more' he talked, the 
more. I knew it made little difference to him if we closed the parish or took 
the $260 ,000 . insurance check and rebuilt it. 1 ^m glad now the insurance money 
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was not spent on an institution whose exlstencB made little clif fei^ence,- The 
ultimate decision not to rebuild in "this instance was a good one - there was 
nothing left; no^onc knew what they wanted, really wanted from the parish, 
nor what they could give to the parish. \ 

If. you/come. avvay from this amaied and excited about the prospects for 
your institutions, and if you can cre^yly identify and sp'ell Out the case 
statement for each one of your units, arid if what you find is quality Catholic 
education ^ good management procedures and a good public image , you will begin 
to determine your funding options almost as a by--product. 



FUNDING OPTIONS 



Rev. John A. Flynri/ 
Director of Education 
Archdiocese of Omaha 



By noW/ we hope that you understand why we in the development businesss 
do not use th© term "fund raising'*. iVe are convinced -that quality education, 
faith people, educational and personal committmftnt, business management pro-^ 
cedures and good public relations attract= people and funding, 

In this final aspect, funding, we need be precise and specific in our 
thinking and= efforts/ The CASE STATEMENT for Cardinal Spenman School or St. 
Church states clearly: 

1) This is v^hat we^are all about 
* 2) This is where we are / * ,u 

3) This is where w^ are going 

4) It^s a great privilege and a great joy to have a part in this ex- 
citing, fascinating school and we invite you to be a part of it. 

The catalogue of investment options will offer you many different oppor- 
tunities for in^/QI\fement . .This catlogue of ^ investment options is a group of 
program descriptions all showing: 

. ' ' ■ ^ 

1) Ifliat this prograJTi is, ^ e.g., In-Service for Administrators 

2) Ivhere we are , 

3) Uliat we could do with '-X" amount of dollars. 

The index or list of these programs serves several purposes. 

1) ' It is an expanded budget. Your budget approval structure 

approves your seeking this funding along with your regular 
budget. ( 

2) . It provides a portfolio or handy "sales kit'' or ready reference 

file for any potential investor' to consider. It is very much 
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like =the list of items, available for contributors to the. new 
church, e.g.^ stained glass windows, stations, altar, statues, 
tabornacle lamp, ate;' - , 

' ■ . ' ^ ' } . - ' 

Your catalogue of investment options identifies the possible ways and 
offers the opportunities that appeal to a wide selection 0/ investors. 

The final step in specifying investment options is identifying your pros- 
pective investment doftars. They are relatively easy to list; tuition, busi- 
ness, industry, private individuals, foundation grants, goverriment grants, 
endowment programs and estate planning programs. 

The sales talk, mini CASE statement, the presentation of the gift options 
the invitation to invest, the grant proposal-^whatever form it takes==will 
have certain common denominators ^ certain differences depending upop^the 
-nnvitee, regardless of whether tHe invitee is an industry person, a foundation 
Tepresentative^or a private individual ' ' - ' 

Research is required into the special interests of all invitees. One ^ 
foundation we deal with received its funds from beer, one from a newspaper, 
another from spaghetti, anotK^f from motion picture theatres. As one college 
president finished his story to ^.potential investor ,^ the man asked how his 
sophomore son.was getting along. The college president was ^aghast because 
he did n^t, kndw-the boy was in his college. If, you are going to the Goodrich 
Foundation, , it is better not to mention the famous blimp /ou saw at the game 
last wefek. V _ " 

Other elaments^ of ^ the sales talk have to become a -part of the everyday/'/., 
vocabulary , of all the members of your team. Take a foundation proposal, for 
example. You ne§d tbi ' " 

. / ^ : ■ ■ . \ ' 

I) Assume nothing - cSpiain carefully your name and job "and 
exactly ^what you represent in detail 



2) Explain you are part of a larger ^ogram: 

- a ■ as a part of a larger scholarship program 

. - a scholarship program as a part of an endowment fund. 

3) Show the local support' and effort 'already involved. 

4) Give the history of your succes&. ' 

5) . Explain the future plai\s^ for becoming self supporting and 
rydux. continued effort/€pfmaintain that status. 

6) Present the budget with' several options: 

- $300,000 will provide ten of your schools with one fur= 
nished room and teacher for the deaf for. one year 
$100,000 will provide three of your schools with the same . ;~; 
$ 35,000 will provide one school,^j»fitTi/ the sarne^ 

7) Explain your program is unique and'^Ko\^ it/ will influence others: 
, how it is a pilot program. - 

8) Close the deal; mention a precise amount of dollars y^-^' are 
suggesting ^ 

' ^ d ■ 

The last of the list of investment opportunities mentioned was estate 
planning programs. In Omaha, we have one parish that had 12 wUls changed; • 
another had 110 persons come on a Sunday to hear about the new\estate tax 



/ 



laws ; another 



&r 1ia& est/te plaii 



£ol4r-times a year, Qr^ p^ari^h 




m^^ly, middle- aged afid yming 
ai of men'--none professional law-- 



= y yers', CPA'' s ,or, tax •.spfeciaTis'ts-^W home t-o off.er^. to discuss 

financial^ planning. They Ifearned their, technique, jargon and 1 imitation .-Frpm 
a prof ess.iorial fiiTn-/ of which thei*e are many, . ■ , 

^ In conclusion Mother Saton, the loundress of Catholic schools, was Ita 
the , faith busines.|; . ^ . ' " : 

* She had a comniitmtent to Christ. 

She was in the people business, bringing Church to people. 

She was in the education business, as an expressioti of her faith in^ 

She had a vision and that was a schoQl. . - 



CASE STATEMENT. 



But she was also in the development busiriess^and she put together a great 



/ 
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■.BUDGETING'.^ ACCOUNtiNG A.ND, RBPORTING 



Mr* J^n J. AugenWtein 
Superintendent Of Schools 
p Youngstown, Ohio 



: 4- 



(Edttor's Note: The'reprfi^t on ,the 1974 National Conference on Catholic School 
Finance ^contains an extensive account of budgeting "and ^accounting by Mr, Augen- 
stein, i It is accQmpanied by numafous sampie formsO \- * . 



The purpose of this paper If to explain accogintingj reporting, cind'budgct 



fng pi^Qcedures by drawing upon the Youngstown 'experience. Presumably, this' 
ppaper will acconiplish one ^ of three results": 



3^ 



1) Motiva te those who have.no uniform procedures and farms to 'develop 
and implement such. ^ * 

\ 2), Confirm, or reaffirm theV value of uniform procedures and forrns- for 
\ those whose accounting. systeIfl^^is at the same stage ^of development 

as Youngstown.: ' ' \\ 

3) ReUieve those whose system is alr^dy'more spphisticated and further 
along in implementation. 

Budgeting ^ . . ^ 

Budget irtg HIS a process for Systematically relating the expenditiiTes.of 
funds to the accompli'ahments o^piannad^obj ectives , In years gone by, the 
procedure followed was to spend as needed, and as /directed and then "post fac- 
tum** provide^a rundown of expenses and call that a budge^. - In other Words, it 
was budgeting* with hindsight and not with forasight. Budgeting is .really the . 
foredasting^^f exp^enses within the measure of ' foreseeable iniome. ^ Is it possible? 
Yes. It betfomes more understandable and usable with experience. 

/ In order to understand ^budgeting, one must consider it in a very broad./'^ 
process. That process includes these functions : planning, prograjnmirig, bud- - 
geting, accounting, reporting. There is an interaction among each o£ the com- , 
ponents and the first three' can be taHing place at the same time. - 

^ ^ Planning is deciding in advance what is to be done or to put it another 
way, a plan is a projectad course of action. Planning is working out in broad 
outline the things that need to be done and the methods for do-ing them to 
accomplish the purpbse -set for the school or department. The strategy of 
planning is to decdde^on objectives of the school or department ]' on changes 
that might or can.occui'^ in these objectives and on the policies that are to * - 
govern the acquisition, use and clisposition of these resources^ 4^^ources in- 
clude not only money, but also people, places and thit^gs. 



jeting is the process of expressing .in units and dollars plans for 
schoQl or a portion of the school. -Usually, it is for\u specific period of 
time and normally for a year. , 
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A budget, is the reduction of ydfir plan of a school 's bperaMon iijto quanfifa^ 
tive financial terms. In the course of translating overall plans int^* units of 
production J or better^ of service, number of employees, units of time, income and 
expenses^ modification of plans, are often found necessary in order to produce 
the best results* budget may well reveal that the results expected on a par- 
ticulBr plan a^e inadequate, and thus should be revised, 

The budget is an accounting tool which accomplishes three things: ^ 

V 1) It speaks to jnanagement ^ . - " 

2) It provides a control device 

3) It sei'ves as an evaluation vehicle 

• = * . = 

The budget answers questions such as: Is the SGhooT woj^king within the 
available resources? Is it achieving what it set out to, accomplish? The bud- 
get .an an evaluation vehicle accomplishes two end%: it indicates what jobs 
are being performed and how much they cost. 

Some persons may ^el that the detailed work. .of budgeting, accounting and' 
reporting and their time requirement may not prq^jaije, suffiexent results /to 
warrant such a time expenditure. Such a conclusi'cJn would not be correct. 

School financiM information can be used and found helpful in ^he overall 
operation/ For example^ such financial information can be used: ; * 



1) ^ To monitor and analyze sourdas of income and areas o£ expense 

by school, region, or diocese ' 

2) As a resource for financial projections (budgetingX 

3) As a resource for studies for committees and boards^ 

'4) As important input for decisions on school closings J conspli- 
datiohs ^and reorganizations . . 





TUITION pmQpmS IM CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 




Mr. Bernard D. Helfirdch 
^Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Bridgeport 



Tuition - the pricfe pf DT.paymeiit for Instruction. A simple enough defi^ 
• nitiq^y^pr all of us in Catholic schDOls to accent as the ratiOTiale for the 
exist^tfce of a needed and; necessar)^ compoit^nt of our financiax programs,^ In- 
deed, -tjhe un£o«ui%ate ciTcums'tahce is tha^>the tuition program, in wh^a^r 
form^ Occupies '%vgreat part of a working day and therefore ^ negates som'i^Pat 
-s^our^abilitieg to perfonn a5 educatOTS / Be tliat as it mBy, we gtQ dest^3 to 
"live with the monster'^ and further, to accept the basic and true fact that = 
tuition is a, necessity to my funding program for C^holic schools. / : 

r am not an expert on tuition progrsmSj nor can I give you the format of 
d prograjn which v/iU serve >^our Heeds and elicit tht^response of youf parents. 
But,, in the context o£ beiTig -a resoilrce pgTson, I b#lieve my sharing with you 
of plans and programs I have researched, will be o£ some benefit to you. 
Hopefully, you will better understaTid the entire tuition question and gain 
some ideas of the various^ approaches to the question. The adaptation of these 
programs to fit your situation ^viirbe the real measure of the worth of this 
information. ^ ' ^- . ' ' ^- ^ ^ 



, ■ -'The information I to ^sharing witti you is a compo'site of two separate 
\,%u^fys I- conducted; the first in 1974, and again in rt76/ In hoth years, I 

sampled dLoceses all* over the hationi small, mediuni and ?|e, asking the. same 
^i; question: -'Does^ycur diocese have a ftiition prograjn whic i can be considered 
...a'a.-innovat ive or different?'* The , respons es reflfected an overwfielrfing majority 

as having standard tuition, progranis . However^ I did unearth a few tinique pro- 
■ grams which I intend to share in aetail with you* * 

One of the observations I gleamed froin the respondents ^whdch^ I ' m surfc^ ' 
comes to you as no surairise, is jthat tuit ion payments, by far, are^the prime 
source of suj)port £orScathoiic schools. Subsidy programs and fund raising 
eveprts place a far^^^copd 'to the tijition programs in terTns .of raising rieeded 
monies. - Another observajt ion J share' \s/ith you.frofn this research is that siio- 
- cesan and parish subsidy programs generally are structured to the -financial 
capabilities of the institutions with very Little reference to a plan or de=- ' 
sign with long- range implications- ■ ^ ^ 

In previous' presentations I h^ve i^ep^drted *on some \iniqu© tuition programs, 
Many of th0se„ have Beeii detailed in previous Catholic School Finance publlca- 
tiorife (1974 and 1975}' Some, of these are: ^ \ : / 

1} Negotiated tuition PrOgramx^^ . ■ ^ - - • , 

• Variable Rating Plan' ^ . ^ , ! ' 

3) ..Use lof Masterchaxge.. Bank^Aniericaf d * . * 

; ' '4) Low Interest Bank Loans - ' ' * 

J:, ^'- 5) ^ Stewards^iip Plan ^ , ^ ' . ^ 




.|=.'^cTWo ather prqgr^j whicli are considired Unique iti some* way iind worthy , > ' 
| attenl^pn are -tKe" Total Pay Plan and the TuitiDii A5sistani|e Prograin, ' ; ; \ 

Tliis plan calls for the full payment o£ the established tuition andVan ' - ' 
additional fee for "capital iinproveiTients'' " in .^early spring of the preceding 
school ye^r. . ' . : : ■ ; " . ' . " 

■ ■■ ' ^ ' ■ - ^^^ "'v \: ' % ^ . . ■ ■ . 

Paynients are inad^direct ly -to 3 locaL b^^^R^K^ii flnanciTig of die total' , = ^ 
V ajTi&unt , or -a pprtio^vwE it, can be secured aK 'a reduced inteTest rate, with ^ ■ 

no credit chpcK. approach assures the school of tvo things: one, a - . r % 

^ necessary^ ^ca^h fid^td' meet expenses, and two^ the school is able tQ invextf . 
' the total principjal for the ^inaximujn anioiint of fim^ to te^^im a substantial . . 
,/r«turn. = • , ^^'-'^ v , ' _ j 

Key elements of thts plaii are that all tuittons. are paid in full in the 
preceding school year^ the capital improvenieJit f&e 15. paid by ill and that a, 
^ local bank handles all transactions. 

Tuition Assis tffice Prog^ram XXj^^P^J] ■ ^ ' ■ "\ - - -^^ ^ 

* ^ mis prograni addxesses itself to three' components of the financial plan ^ 
'for any school^ namely^ Establishment of a tuition ratr which reflects the | 
true cost of ed^icating a stuHent^ funding of a Tuition.Assistanqe prograin for 
the school and reduction of the school's fund raising act iv itieiy ■ , 

With the clear and express intent of not denying ti opportunity to any .j 
student who das ires placement in the sc^iooli the Tuition Assistance Prog ram, 
uses, the sJ&bsldy racelved from^^the diocese and fund raising prof ists tp off- 
Set Vverly-tiexpensive costs for each student. ' ^ - ' ^ 

%he ''ability tt? payV factor is^built in- with th^ additional - Incentii^e, of 
. Jiav^p available iftdnies for tho^e who cannot meet the true cost for educa^ 
^ ting each ^student, i More Ajnpor it does, away with the perennial prob- X 

lem cyf^having those parents who af^.^'not invoHBd^'j assist lu some way^ either 
direcx^i^or in^ifectly. _ , \ ' ■ - i 

Additionally, it gives tha^schqol tha opportunity rt^^acprue a ^'cushion" 
for succeeding years ^nd^ealisticaily addre&s itself^^o the ruture of the ' • 
school ia terms of parental suppQrt and desire to parp^uate CaUiollc educa-- 
tion. * J- X. . V , V 3 



. One my element^ W this program is that it ailo\/s for individuals^ Insti^ 
tutions^ cdrporat ions^ and -Qtherf^tb contribute direefly to th%"tyitions ,of ; 
1 studari^s and not ^ the deficit. ^f an operation^ This has rttuch merit . 

... It is obvious that there is :i^ym:^^^t/ of pr opranis and approaches to 
tui^tion in use by oiir' Catholic schools . I'ms se&.rching and v/i 11 continue to 
search^for uniqueness in /deal ir^ -.^th the tuition dilemna. / I hopa that some. 
*pf^^ ha pro grants pre^entf^ here will give yon ii i)v^tus tb design your o\vn ^- ^* 
;.approach* to'fthe pTDblein/ ^ ' " ' . ^' \ . ■ . ' ■ * 
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THE ALL LAY SCHOOL 



^ Nfe . Cai^o line Cappell ■ , ' 
Priffcipal, St . Genevie^ behoof 
^Thibodsu^c, Louisiana '^'^ 



■ '^^1 knisw have a unique story tp ^e|,L- ahy I hope its chapters^^ can: .b0 .of /: ^ 
U^^;50 y on. ^ ^ If^ to. try to tell yoif how our littre ^ chool^ has^ managedv, : ' 
, IdHhixve^ hiar I BB.t& m say ^ this in terms of- spiritual health > 

.TOff^^^ healt-Ti. ^jedless to say it will be my'joH to focus 

i^fe^' ^ -'iS^^ ^^*^fiJ^?eV.: To undeys tahd^ this you ^d,. have to. know who^ we are and^ ^ ■ 

'^'W^ • . • ' " ^ ■ ' . , ■ -. .^ ^ . ^ , . . ' '-^ ■ . 

.yx^ in my Seventh y©ax as principal . of . a small GatTiplic eleinentary 
school-t^^ ^^genevieve Schobl haS'. 1S2 fainilies with 280 s;irudents in gradej K 
throiigh s^^p^- 'One section of each grade. Our faculty consists df eight" fuli- 
tiine, three 'part -itinie teachers and. myself;-' Of all of our teachers six are - 
fully certified. t Of those six Ofi^ has a majter*s,4egre% plus thirty houfe, 
Ot the t wo tii^ Qfij^^i^i m& , oiar^kindeig&rten, teacher,'^ has no^ oollegf wprK ' 
at^glL The otKiiclias a liberal arts degree ^/v;%ft mediati a|e bPour faculty 
is 34 yeari^^. ^he 'me^m^Y^&^ g^f expeTience is^^ififie ycar^. Half of our teach.- 
e^s hw% h'ad/'^bilQ School e)cp©ri^Ge. . Fou^ of u&^re cohtrerte;from theiaoAl 
public ^.system. For seven years'no^we hare been an all lay^ faculty. We' feel ;^ [ 
■ ha^R cone^ a lonf way in thes^a •^^yHn^^y^csi ^ We. fejSyLihat dur financial' sue- " 
oess' {m we can call it that) }itfs be^n- ^^^omitant with" our having been blessedV 

. . to a t^ly religious' Schdol 'and our'approval in^the Ica^emics as well. After ^ 
tKrvxi!^ completed^ our Self stmy last . spring, the vislti^^^mmittee gave our 

^^p^dWt-a label o£ J Equality- education^*. ' At the rislc o# coming off anything but 

^ Yimble iM^ould like^ to quote from the commi^tee^s statements^^on our philosophy" 
^d; religion reports. This rnay not he important to you^but it is Critical for 
me^ iThere is no way I can hold up our little MbpoUa f inanciai s^olven as^ 

^worthy of note unles^you are sure that/^|^s^ enhailGed ^ and-n¥t In spite of 
the religious and academic prdg fains. we:^^^^3fe ^ — 

We are impressed with your pMlos^^^^ecaLUse tt# focus iV^thats 
gospel, hope and life^ which Pe belie-ve .^ the proems ^of humani- 



zation. 'This is lived at St. Genevieve^s 



1 



■ . ( 

^sigh 



can.|Pfeel it in 

every^^oomr it is. in the ^atmo^phere w© breathe. Simple in desigi 
. ^nd strugtlire, your phi losophy nourishes the humsh spirit from 
v^ithin by supporting self-esteeni^ as the fotyidaf io^^ upon which to\ 
build a people who can, increase in ^sensitivityj compas&ion and *. 
honesty.^ The^ liv^J reality we experienced here cannot he^^ut \^ 
Ynculcate those valuea long cherLsh6'd by the Christian people- - ^ 



xhough given jnore l^wthan s.ervice in -rtiany segments^gf society. 

IVe have come from a 
we" striigg led hardes^at 
poinj whpre we have wt\ J 
w or k _md wo r^ , are a 1 i\^ 



Ufl.t where self consciously arfd'unsure/ of ourselves 
ling o^r best ^n ;the spirit realm. . And now to tl^ _ 
pt^de if\ ouV/archdioces^i^ as school *wnere' our LortlLs 
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To'get to* t^*^^point from which we've qome to the present point - finan- 

* I.) We've art^^rom'a point whenM can remember well Knocking on the ■ 

:^ectg^r>^/^ii^ qae flight; in tears to tell our /pastor w couldn't 
jiak^^Kt i^ct day^'p^yrbll Jdh-like characte'i^^ that he is, he ^ 
' ' , laugKd/at/the old'famili/ar plight. ^.Now I^don't reinember how' we 
. ^AiTiada it bttt twO| months later' h# an^our school board president 

* were 14<eAlly|begging favor^ parishioners tov special help. 
' ^ Thjey hsid to raise $5iOOO to meet^the sununer payrol 1 . ^ 

.Today, with ^bj^dget of '$^109, 00 J we have some $4,000 in savings. It 
^ A . appearp fhat weirtay riot;jie6d to draw all of our pifosli subsidy of J' 

; " . J $2p^0jBD^rfr this>year and our Hbme^and School Association has at 

\ - leaf^t $8^000 in.^vings/ Our^ tuition is $M0 a year^'at present. ^ \ 
i : 'Ihds is below^ th^^^LrchdiocesUn Average of, , ^ 

'^23 'We've come^^rom^a boint wher^^fe parish omancil .seriousiy que's-^ < ' 

' tionep the.^:i^p.^dity of keeplftJ^^the^scnQol opfe|p^(hEV*ng just lost 

:r ' " _ the SchoolJ^^ters .of Notre ^||^|j^;h^ng'^^^ thanaO% ^f thp 

\ parishioT:ie^^;;i^il.±hemseiv^^^^^ has' 

*^ niore than ttlp\fd i^s akn^a^^^^p^^ the t^ne/of $82.00 



per ^child. per year ^^ -And t^p^^P^^^re lOS^childx^n on' our 
waiting 'list .inmost of whoifl^(^^?ou parishioriers 




^We^'h^^ b^Xb^ coi|e;to .the j^pint where our school board vte. re- 
se^^ing ways "to get our^^Jn^ifes to ^recognige. the ftife^iity in 
out syStem^^^parishionjer vs. ^n-parishionter' -^ support of^ 



. ^ '^*f^-^ - ' ^ . "^^"^ - r - : , 

I . 3 J We have come from a point whijte we had threa^t^eachers one 
year for fourth grade to a stabilized ,f acuity" cbminynipyywiti 
no changes in our full-time roster ^for three years now./, 
anticipate no new names, on our roster. for next yeajr eith 

4) 'We have cpme from a poin^t where merjT survival Las the. chaHsnge 
of th0 ^hour ,to a point of co'ncern now for' the/nLuriber^ waititvg ' 
at the door. Jy^ / ■ ^ ^ > [ 

5) n?e have NOT dS|fe from^^point frhere our teachers' ^^alaries 
were far<6elow thejr public school Gounterparts., V^*^ are still 
at that point and what ^s mor^ the gap Jte widening - ^Our con- 
tribyt.e^j^ervices this year - 'mind you nojy, for an all-^lay a ^ 

■ faculty - is some $25,O0Oji^ith an ^eraje gap ^nearly of $3^000 

par teacher,! ^ . . ' 7 > { * \ 

9 



^ So mufch^for th^* seven yeai^ pitch* ' 'How we 'v'e arriyed Where 'We i'are today 
^^hy we've ^rived thdre is 'in a word SACRIFfCE. The whoi^^oMunity^?parents,/. * 
teachers^ staffs parish and even^th© children-^ad to give. I'm a bif believer 
"in keeping" everybody informed as'to.who's d?ing.v>^at sacrificing.' The Lord ^ 
'^reminds us not to lf,t our left hand know vfhat ojir right h|nd is doing j but no- ^ ^ 
/where in . Sprlpture does it say not to -let the parisrf^ until know what the * * ^ 
;'*teachers ar^givihg (The Lord .used tte poor widow ^o teach by Jxaippl eO 
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does the Good News indicate that parents ought not to kn^w «what the parish is 
sacrificing. Vayy seriotisly, that Scrip^re quote has pfagued one pirsorialiy ' 
because fpr four\ypars r have not ac cepteff^ the annuai raise off^ed in my ov*n 
s^alai^. ..^CS^y ' recently have lU^t parents and parlMiknow'thi^ ^blicl/'^f- 
causg I believe thkt.sgirtt begets •spirit i ^And a sense of wtfat is being sac- 
rificed may motivate others 7%o do one* oj 'twp" things r at worst ^ stop domplain-' 
ing^^ at best - make their own effort- at sacrificing, or at leajt Accept thi sac^ . 
rifice put iipon themr . . :^ > , / ' ' 



Regardless of our own personai 
whatevey;^the reason ^ that, we ffre' i^n 
is- being 'served. And many pepplt 0 
tian Xommuiuiy exists, until they se^ 

THrey only begin to see this in/aation whf'n you' span put for them 




plM^ motives the fact remains^ 
1 c€ri|^' dnd €h a Lo^r d ■ s ]purM s e 
e^'the degree^o whfch^ris- 



>cojnmon good is being- served; | 
, pu' Spallv it put for them* Thk^ v 
ijhey begiT) to tfeke pride in what^ 'they^ha^: noti^^a recQgnized as their con^ri — 



. Th€ 
^ recQgnized as their 
'bution* Ideally; of coursev it* should vbt^^the^ ^ot^^ the Christian 

Community is| formed and /takes^ tbgethfr ^he necessapy st|ps for 'the commdn 
, good, as described in the Acts @f' the Agostl^s Cchapter 4),^ VTha community of 
^berievers was of one heiart and one mind,, .nor was t^ere anyone, needy ajnong 

them," "But St^ Paul in Pliilipfian's tells us that 'regardless of our motives^ 
=^ be they s^pecious oi^ pure^ if thfe *wi|I of the Lord is belnj served that ' s^ ^^at 
coujits. - - \ ' ^ . 

./ :^ " ' 

We' believe that our children can best appreciate theii^ parents^ thei^ ' 
school and their parish if they havie some ijaea of tJ^.effo|^ts of each. We* 
alsp give'th^pm as manyWpportunit-ies^s- ng^^if to make contributions them- ' 
selves . For '^example, for the. parish faif^^^^are the clean'-^up. force 4nd withrtj 
the exception of moving heavy e^ipment' |jie,y , s^^ the place at tight M^in after 
the fair. ^ Ast month the 280 of them^.s^id /2',giOO bars of candy in t^. weeks 
time^;- the proceeds of which financed „te^1i'er bonuses at an^average of $200 
per teacher and funded, our bonus -tiays prdgram 



V 



Me 



1 ars 



We've come a long way in "reetl fling that thei^e ar^^tfieans to use our dol = 
- - - .^^'^udge^d amont for teacher^ pay in/j vpy that^^eaks louder "than 
an jai^ial^iricremerit mi^ Therejare what I call^'^jeyqnd-^tHe-pringe^* ^nefits. 
By .^finii^ion these bfenef its have to be *of ^ th^ ^^raordinary variety. \Here. is^ 



my. rtiBS^pf tlfumb test that such a benefit 
Fringe: It,. must evoke' 3|rom me the fc'Wiw' 
havf happened to^me in thf pub4i4 sc] Is: 

Giver^ a flat 



must pas^.to' be deemed Beyond-the^ 
^ reaction: -'Wow ^ that w^uld never. 



fom each y^r for yfn ^ to use for facul. 





t^on 
weSwill 



1^1 always set 'aside* for these Beyorid=theCFringe benefits. 
Jiave used at ^east' "^10% those al'l^ted funft ^in the following 

■ ^ ' \^ , 

^^"u$i ou:^*iteaQha|' attehdan^ce, i"6cqM last yaaj^^as s^ hjC^.^ 

im.is ^ery '^^oAant ft^^ our( tl^chers jBper 
5^hy^tf^>^V board's de^Si%i)^ eac]^ J archer awarded. .two* 
bonm days'^his yeaj^. ^ise a^e two aeysljwhich th#y cpulc 
jmoo feji^y s e .^s* they wished' or Bjceive fob them pft ^diOT 
^^ay^/^ during the ^ar^ The, , idea was well receive 

pne^e^c^r spbie out' on beharf of -ihe fa^culty, n^oved in jrati= 
^ tua© for^^e good will the bbard. His twQ:'dayS; would^;,p^t^ "V^ 
the schoorN|84^ :gt the mpst--he^ woiMd hardly/hwe noticed ran^^ 
3iji84, od^inOTe^tf in\ saiai7 this yga^^ ' ; ' 'J^^}- ' 





7* 



/ r 



2) Eadh o^fr tochers is given $aDO to $300 annually- to spend on class^ 
• ^ room ne^eft and. teaching^^a^ This has *done so much to improve ma— 
. terial^ise and •^frugauity in spinding. . . 

\ ^ -A t ■ 

3}' The Home and School Association hosts a fund* raising ^vent that spe- 
difica^ly covers th#ir Christmas bonus to the teachers. 



4) Every , Wednesday afternoo^ our faculty workshops for an hour a'fter 

school. Teachers are hired on that condition. Originally the^ Christ^ 
mas bonus' came on a .Wednesday afternoon as a gesture of ^^^gpr^iatioi^- 
riot pay - for th^se very attet^noons . All of the teachrfs had agreed 
to stay weekly without knowledge of. any 'kind of remuneration before 
hand * i v. % 



F^r any co^liege, work up^ to three;- hours per semester towaVd^g. degree 




chelor's or master's %r toward^ 
achar's tuition, b-€^ 



Mficati'oni our schwl pays a 




rring any crisis at Mardi Gras time the teachers have come to ex-^ 
p'fect.a Fat Tuesday.^ In keeping with the tradition that stored up V^^ 
food is used up (in this /case* before it has^to/'be returned ^ its'^^ 
source perhaps) 5 funds ate used likewi^^e^ in the form of mtri*^ 
pay?* Not all ;^eachers * >eijecks are alike and they know it. 

Short7_term^ summer jobs^in progrm planning artf funded -€t r#gular 
^ry fo^ teachers' who ar^^ ij^teri^ to work. jpl 




^ Oft en the, schoDl petlqp.or]^^eachers to attend specific workshops. '-^^ 
.Sometimes tft^..teachers reque;St*^to a^^ offer- 
^ing. 'These are' fund£d_bf^^je ^chool, Usuklly the fe^s md a per 
diftn stipsrfd ^re mqr^Jjpbften 
vide the transportftioh^^ 



prepare^Box lunches and bven pM- 



And of course;, there #e many behond. ''beyond^ th^^'fringe-v bwe^ 
no money is given or rjbceived - only love. these are the clinchers ; thes 

are the. times that *'buy*^ menu's souls - riot in a mflrc^ary way but in a cup 
running over kind of, charity/. This is the magip Xhat .makes for staying powe 
Last year When I p6pped the'(big . questic^ to a ^Ourlg /single teacher^ -'Will yoii 
be back with ij^ nexti year?" She^ replied^ "I*m-ckiight just , as you aw > I canVt 
leavd.-* I resisted the, temptation with hej^ 41 . v^op/ 1 with youf to ^f^y y *'I'ni 
'»t!aiight. Pm not even tempted to leave'*'. ' This yeat f think ■ shet' s reached 
t paitit , too'. 




Sorrve ^^our beyond 



'beyond the fringe" ben^ 
^ ' 1 ■ / 



:its are 



We ffavi^S f anta^Jic parent voluhteer progrm, ^ ^ M ara ' angaged^ in 
! formal^ paraprofessional rol^' in the classrooms particuliirly in 
our reading prbgranl. Our li^ary Is con^letely^staffed ^ volunt^Ts 
Duty^j clati^f work^ driyirfg^ pick+up and rdeU^ry -seT^vice^ testing 
tutoring " -^you ^ame^^4^^^ pay^ts d&^^f^Ltost yeaT ^vtry one 

of our cl^assroQJis .was;;pa^rtte4^^^^^^ o £ t eacher^ p 1 uf its 

parents.^ Qh'4 d^tf^ ^ .f^-s^ - took it .upon 

steam clean the' builHing one "weekend. 




himself 'to 
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2) On another occasion we went twenty-seven days witjiout a janitor* 
It was the first. C and I hope the last) tinie the toilets were 
cleaned by ;a team o£'th% principal and local pathcaogist! 

^^^'33 Durin^the gasoline shortage one xnotf actually came to school ready 
:Ja shuttle back and fprth with Qne.;and tken another of the faculty's 
^^^^^ she woul^ have had them -ill Ranked up for us. We put 
^|Si;^oiir feet down* That^.was too much* ^ . ' 



tl , could go on and 0^ b^= 5% think I've made my pp^nt that spirit does bel 
,|et spirit* You get the f^^ng after a wHile ^at;,parents and teaches are 
Wying tQ^ out-do for each other. J ' . - ..^^^ %^ 

iHy favorite persc^ai cohtributioji to ea^h individual faculty member is 
a day (otie in thf, ye^r) when I take<t^eir place in the :c^|rMi^ that tttly^ 
can make aMay of retreat* The on^y stipulations, are^ thap&jfe^ get away f^om > 
home, usually to a retreat house, where they spend time withit^ and , ^ 

themselves and that they-sh^e^.the fruits of that day with us at Out next 
Weto^sday workshop* ? try, to like it; The^*^ 

^n^re 'sohodl -comiBunity is asKj^^'"' - ^ ^ - - ^ ^ 



comiBtinity is asl^^to join in prayer for that teacher oh that 



, s^iial " da-y. 

^Our focus, in th^e past few years has been directed, at improving the- J^ot 
I of pur teachets* . I feltVwe -had succeeded at least to some degree wheff one . 
of them (a public school-teacher who transferred to our school at a loss of * 
over $2jOOO*00 in salary in doifig so) remarkffd-the^ other day, '%ur teachers 



^ra sppi^edt" 



ft 



^ .yask thiS' year^ i^So g^t our families to r^kognize the obligati^ 
that fS'^urs, fli^t/to the churrf\, ani^rt^e^tf .the school as an extensidri .of 
.^he churclv^ih^term3 of support* The qu^^^?'% par,ish and^ school- fiiianM .is 
^ not the most-^important the community li ffcing in setting its .priorities] 
but rdaij^ say the ■Christian value and principle involved o^' a tpp^ prf^^t^ 
,If we arafCatholics- f ir,3t/ our'^ufchl is our pfiprity and the welfare '^:PtVe 
tc|t.&]|^^ish 'coiranunity should also be\our conGern* There mUst be a jnu^yokr ' - 
s Ware of the buMen as well as the wlVie. Our church so values the. scWol ^ 
that it has been willing- - in a^^-Sam^ly' spirit - to make whatever !sa^|f ices 
/'are necessary tp maintain it, Oup^tequest has not increased in three years - 
CAnd^what v;ith^the depreciation of the dollar we can lojDk, at the maintenance^ 
le^)^¥l of our subsidy ^equivalent to asking less and less.)- Our subsidy is ^ ^ 
roi^ghly. 10% :6£ oyiY-fS4nish;^udget aAd 18% of our own*. ThaV the parish^^ms 
school support of .paramount Importance is.^evident in'^ their re^Mpse* [as iK-mem^ 
ber>Qf thqi^parisK' Councii, 'I can attest to the fact that Jic^C^er hks ever I 
questloried ^ Cat , a' meet in| -where it sjiould be questioned) the^ct that so mu^h - 
went far so Jew. I believe that tlife council , shares in our pride in our little 
school and is;,com^fctely supportive of opportuni^es^Cl limine in writing this 
artiale^ to share o^r ^oH hQwa beyond the cohfines oV^^r Wrish lines. 



^ It .^iris me to .tell you' thit .only fifty percent of our p^risl\ families ^ in 
l*?e iftAo.ol ate^TO'es is our school b^rd'f'^CQn 

/^^tion^ ^^t^f h^. is 4n sha|m^^:^?tr^^ d\jr ^'^ilosopliy/': As .of this 



ratTon all f ami%ie's ^must 



^^l^O^nized as regular conri'butdrs o 
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be classifitd rion-paTishionars and^^ accVrdingl^^, 
even, advising^ what each famUv shouM give, only 




they givt 




are^r I^Kiiiff nor 



ranjcxng their reasoAs for ^seiiaing^ children to our schdol the number ti<o objec- 
tiVe indicated in a ^oll of All parents was to giv^e bur childrj»*a sen^ 
va|u0S. Must this not blginrwith support of our church? -WTl^rrk-^ . do^^ ^ ^ 

■ ' ' - V ' — - > , ■ ' ^ \ - ;Y 

this issue o£ church suppcrk highlights the need- for everyone concerned " V 
^with CatHolic education to be zlestr that our schools must be Christian^ in > V 
philps^phy. They must be schooJs thMi respect the teachings of the church ■ 
today, ^ . J, ' 



^ ^^yfj^ it of ^ crittcar i%ip^ that parent r and faculty be in on 

the on-gc^f development^ as well as the implementation ^of .the school philoso- 
phy, r believe that m.t Of us n^^i^be -gfenerously committed to that philosophy, 
I ^® ^^py fluty, as its chief ^a^inistritor;,: to interview all incoming teach- 
ers a^ir^^iliies in the light of th* philosophy and ^als of the schpol. 

¥ '".rf^ hmn my prayer - that J might slf6d some 

nV new possibility for a school like ours that believes 




It is 'certainly m)^ ho 
;^-^new light ^ j^ibvide som' 

it continues "t^^hrive^^^ise t Lord ^wants^ it to/ Long agi^I dismissed the 

.worry of Jigr/sa^a keep g^in|;-^o wh#t we wiH and what we can but the antw. 

iauft miles to go in ^fljacniiig. some un^rst^nding^ of what is right ^nd^F ^ 
ask ;^^d what tp ^expect of t upqn whom it is incumbent to ^ . ^ 
T ^^^^^i'^^^Mfn^ : Alt things considered, I feel a bit." * 

tM^|tip"who gW^ her own ninfe-weeks appraisal/ of her de&r little lad's 
^rf|rmai%ce in.%cho0%^ "^e ain't w^at we ougWt tj 
willlbe.; but . at least* we sure ain't whd^we was!**^ 



be, and we ain't what we 
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VOLUNTARY SUPPORT OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
■ . i^ri*' tbe 
' eENTaAL, CITY, Of MI LWAUKE» 



9 



Rev* John Han ley 
Superiniendent of Schools 
.Milwauke©^ Wisconsin 




' It is a truism to say that the support of^^&tholic'^ s^hools^ un America is 
done voluntarily. For elem^tary s'chools^ su]^pfct. has come tradit|..onaHy from 
the parish. ThisN^pport^ iji turn^ i& cdntributed by parishioners. Tuition 
is freely paid by patents who choose to send their icKTldren^ to a Catholic 
school/ Foundations, andj at timeSs business firms ^-^» -^^^ ^- ^^-^ 
of Catholic edu^a^bion. No matter ho^' financing is 
comes voluntarily, ^""N^ W% ^S^y 

p In many parts of the^6^ptry, there' has been^ 

.in which voluntary support ^^^s to the school. A dioc^Je or archdiocese col- 
lects\ funds freely ^pen and^ in turn distributes . them as a subsidy to schools . 
in areas in which the population is one with a. low income. T^h is concept of 
subsidy has caused certain pToblems. As financial demands have Increased^ some 
dioceses have been forced' to suspend subsidies to spools in ne#d. 



contribute to the support 

Dbtained^ basically^ it 

v^li^tiqrt In the methpd 




In the Archdiocese .of 
^_im6$t unknown. . Apart 
ther^' haa^ been no subsi 
ing ceBit^ain case his tori 
tlie poiilt wi'll be" maHe tha 




Iwaukie^ ^the concept of archdiocesan subsidy . 
' prt two-year pe;3riod in the very ^arly 197W^^ ■ 
art of the Archdioces& for"" any schools . Us- ■ 
rom experience vn the inner city of Mtlwaukees 
iintary support of the schools rai^^r than arch- 
cesan subsidy i^ still the.3^^^ approaeh for support. 

' In the late^'960's, thirtpefi^^CathDjtlc schorols in the inner city, of^ %1 = 
waukee chorg to leave the Archki^eesart^systein and ^ecoine coiwnunity schdols. 
For practical ! purposes, the presence jof a Cajholicjjjtho^- in the inner^city was 



gone/ The Ichools rema^ni-^g^r j^^n the perriph 
shaken by their own finSn^%| d^iK^ico^^^^^^ 
nity schools. Today, otily '^otir o^^4hos'e co: 
of them are in difficult f inancial*^ ftr^Ats 



the inner city^were 
fd by^he' experience" of the ^coiynu- 
[lunity schools survive and three 




r^ts 



^4ce'S o{ - thei D#part^^ 



er ' the f ihan^ial\situation*sfl^d 
jP 'the inner 



autumn^^ 1972, 'a mating waf 'fjeld under the 
ifient of Education of the 'Archdfocere to cons 

other matters concerning the Catholic schbo^^on the , periphery 
city the remaiHing ^coiranun^ty schools ^in th# inner city. 

>Twenty-six schools v^re * invclvl^ In Ae initial planning^^-^hfe^ scHools 
divided into %hree groups, to consider their proVleirfs sepa|at#iJ^fF^i^$. Arch- 
diocese retained a coordinator 'to with thejgroujps- t&';d^TO© 
pj^o^lems^nd t^en tfo prioritize tip proposed solutMehssof t^la^ 

ps, composed o£-^ix ^-^■^'^1^^ i.f^c^^fVx»K.^,!^we* ^n.^T^-^.x 
^wil^ he giv^en t9'th§t;^ro 
chdipcese, 'the 's^bools%a. 



^;0n9^|W thf'ltbra^rQ 
cult, situat'don. \ Attenti 
d inat or ' prov ided 



the 



c 





'meetings. Pastors of the six parishes and principals of the schoV^s mtM 
^ether from the beginning. Out of that planning came a comprehensiVi nto- 
jrct under tha name "The Central City Grade School Prograjn." .'^ 

The first concern of the group was to strengthen .their financial situa- 
tion. Their .efforts concentrated in two areas: increased i^teT^nal support, 
and a quest .for additional external support 

I- ', ^ ' ^ . * - 

The morale of the participants/ initially, was very low. There was a, 
feeling that it was inpossible to; increase ^ support from a dwindling m5Jiib«.of 
parishioners to support schools maintained by the six parishes , KorJ^lK^g to- ^ 
gether, hQwever, a ;professionar fund raiser was retained/ dhd, to eVCTyOS)6*s 
surprise, each of the parishes, was able ^(S increase support from th# partsJ^- 
loners rn thKlpcal ^communities^ supporting schoDls. In one situation, 1 
'^)that had appeared to be hopeles's; in.cpmf^ from parishioners, alone increased by 
$75,000 in ond^ year. . ^ ^ 

/ ~ ■ " ^ ^ 

The Central. Xity schools retained their ov^ development director ■ afte^ 
jinitial year qf planning, This director developed publicity tecJinlqUies ^ 
^ell the story of the schools to the community outside the immedikta neigh^ 
lood; Approaches w^re made to foundations and to the business cqrraunity 
for suppopt. External fund raising was done in two areas^ gaining scHoJar- 
ship support from .foundations foj the very poorest o^ students, and wining 
. unsp&Qdfied funds for the general Derations of ihe schools themselves. In a 
/^five^year period, more than $250, O^has been r^sed from external sources. ' 
TJij most promising effort is stilf toftome. Tl^ president of one of the na- 
tioiAl brewerits with he^adquarters in Milwaukee^|aiong with the presldrat of ^ 
^one of the largf St* banks are in the process of organizaing a committee Etom 
^^the business community to further .support for the Central City Pr^Dgram. 




^ Th^Central City^effo^t hps these unique featuj^^e^^ fund-raising : 

to enrich the qurrlculXwn 



1) 



2) 



A successful ^^rt has been made ...^ 
of the sixschooTs throuth joint planning Wnd sharing of) 
res^rces. ^ ' ■ f 

»egul^ ieetin^s of the group (in which; each school \s 
psented by t}^ pastor arid;. f he principal^ have strengh-^ , 
fc^he lead^sh^ of the^e^^^^ Irea iecaUfe r^^^s^^^ ' ^ 
Neived^neeJ^ and mutafU/ agr^*Miponj sofutionsj 




The .Central .GdtW«Prog^»i 
pytive efemerits workiW| 
beCTi achieved alone, e 
hav^*^4^at/d thtir s 



able to gain 
^gither ^hat 
lawyprs' a ^ 

gKup 

est^taVe a^Mted^^witH materVals and 

a a 'f^:rin^ha%the%Arch'lioces^^ 

tjpday;, i^through sue cess ful-=f^ 
~S increased voluntary' support 
li Cdduld-b 
ihl'f^i 



.there 
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c a 1 led; 41 f f 1 cli 1 1 
*f t^^Ka^not pr;es#fffr 



ttoqwgh^ 

fyx tha\ 
but th^^- 




before. Apart from the C^^^;l, Ci^y Program ^ 
^^^i^ecently in th^5^^^pW"-'iinance* One of 
^.|t the systefeWS*' become a. conmunity sd 

the inner city,.\ St. Leo* schoDJ^ 
^0€y school's concept^ the future of 'xh 





pthii- approach has bteen tri'#di 
thirteen Catholic scl^Otfls 
is located at St. 1*60 *s 



B ^%&o School, 
r'r% th'is year 




jf'^A new pastor was assigned to St, Lec ^ s' this ^a$t fall. Hi 
^.junique model apart froni the CentraL City Program to support 
school as a Catholic St, Leo School in the ArcTuiiocesean s> 



" Under tha . 
was very doubt- 



has_^^^ loped 
re-Qpening of^ 
jtem. 



The new pastor dertermined tftat^ apart from parish subsidy and tuitipa, 
60,000 a year in additional funds would be nefded tOi maintain the ^tji^lic 
chool . ' • . 



He proposed to approach six parishes in outiying parts of Milw0iijk'i#<>i 
County and ask each of th 
support of his school, S 
and more has been pledged 

to^ parishes directly. The Archbisl^^as not asked to^pTace an.aXsessmeirtt on 
any parish. Rather, the pastor of St. Leo*s appvoached the dec 
in the outlying parishes a^d obtained their cooperation. \ The 
dicates that a voluntary apyal can be more successful than a 



roacn six parisnes in cne Qu^j,)^ing parxb ui xwgiuis^sfrf 
:hm to contribute at ImBt $10,000 atini^^^Iiy to the 
St. Leo's will re-ppen iti Sl^tember ,li||i ■ The |6Q.^000 
id to meet the nCTfcd subsl^\^The app^ti^^ Hera w^f; 
'he ArchbishoB^as not asked to%Iace an .as.se ssmeirtt on. 



imposed by the Ordintfry of tna Archdiocese 



Lsian-maHer$ 
Ddel agalrk in- 
^sented t^x 



' The experience gained^, the 
grami ^the new St, Leo's mocLeJ^ 
grass-root level of the Cathol 
taining schools in the poorer^ a^ 
making this appeal is t^irqu^h urf 
involved in a central cityV In 





ample of 
forces . t 
at i on 

urB'an rtSaacs .S^^e best ihetl^dT^^f 
action on tiw pwp of all(thr>SOT$pls 
unity^, there can ^be ;grf atgffs^in^^^^^^ 
those -appffiached,, there, cTO be greater coordination of program |;;mTitt /abWe a: 11 
tlere^an be mutual support of one schooi to the othir, 

Thf^fexpe^rience gained in the past f ew ^years in th^ Central City of Mil- . 
aukee can be lumm'ed up ixkithe simple concept, '''Workirig together gives st^eng 
^-s^th added emphaM^ on the] idea that strength comes through emp'hasis on if] 
'-"^ creased voluntar)^^pBort for /schools * . N » , 



^C^Stral ;City Grade Schooi pr 
foWiltiAn thirt approachi|ng 
support is the ft^y to /naln- 



i 
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